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THE WHISPERER. 





BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 





If he bid thee dwell apart, 
Tending some ideal smart 
In a sick and coward heart; 


In self-worship wrapped alone, 
Dreaming thy poor griefs are grown 
More than other men have known; 


Dwelling in some cloudy sphere, 
Though God’s work is waiting here, 
And God deigneth to be near; 


If he bid thee bow before 
Crowned mind, and nothing more, 
The great idol men adore; 


Though his words seem true and wise, 
Soul, I say to thee, Arise, 
He is a Demon in disguise! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The remonstrance against woman suf- 
frage in Washington Territory was signed 
by one hundred and twelve women, but 
the petition of the suffragists was over a 
mile in length. Where women have had 
experience of suffrage for a few years, it 
is clear that the majority of them want to 
vote. No wonder the Legislature re- 
enacted the law. 





The vote on woman suffrage in the 
Washington Territory Legislature stood 
eight to three in the Council and fourteen 
to nine in the House. Mr. Cook, who was 
absent from the Council, would have voted 
yea. Mr. Busey, who was absent from 
the House, would have voted nay. 

—_——__+oo— 

The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


“One good sign for the woman suffra- 
gists is that the Legislature of Washing- 
ton Territory has re-enacted the law con- 
a upon women the right to vote. 
They have tried it, observed its effects and 
approve it. That is an endorsement worth 
more than any that might be obtained 
from mere theorists. The reasons why a 
woman should be permitted to vote are 
precisely the same as the reasons that have 
obtained free government and the right 
of suffrage for men. ‘The reasons for 
withholding the right from women, though 
really arising from prejudice and custom, 
have generally related to the policy of ex- 
tending the right to vote, because of the 
possible misuse of the privilege by the 
few who would avail themselves of it, and 
of the effect upon family relations of put- 
ting a man and his wife on terms of politi- 
cal equality. In this part of the country 
the possible results are matters of theory. 
In Washington Territory woman suffrage 
has been actually tried, and again receives 
the approval of the Legislature.” 


The Massachusetts Legislature has 
passed a bill to submit a prohibitory 
amendment to a vote of—one-half the 
people. The other half, who take quite as 
lively an interest in the question, have 
nothing to say about it. 
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Mrs. Mary E. Dow, who was the first 
woman to vote for school committee in 
Dover, N. H., has become president. of the 
horse railroad of that city. She owred a 
small interest inthe road, and a short time 
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ago discovered that a Boston syndicate 
was trying to buy up the stock for a third 
of its. value. Mrs. Dow thereupon pur- 
chased a majority of the stock, had her- 
self made president and her husband treas- 
urer, and now proposes to manage the 
road in the interests of Dover, instead of 
letting it pass into the hands of outsiders. 
Mrs. Dow was a school-teacher in her 
youth, teaching with success in New Eng- 
land and atterwards in St. Louis. She is 
a woman of large wealth, most of which 
she acquired by her own business ability; 
and her husband is richer that she. Mrs. 
Dow has reduced the fare on her road 
from six cents to five, and her townspeo- 
ple are blessing the day when she became 
president. Such a woman knows enough 
to be entitled to vote, not merely for 
school committee, but for all officers, from 
President of the United Statesdown. She 
is a living argument for woman suffrage. 


- 
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Dr. S. Pollak, the retiring president of 
the St. Louis Medical Society, ir his clos- 
ing address made an earnest appeal for the 
admission of women physicians as mem- 
bers of the society. He declared that ob- 
jections to their admission were repugnant 
to the spirit of enlightenment in a liberal 
age. ‘*Women,” he said, ‘tare equal in all 
respects to men as physicians, and in some 
cases superior to them.” 
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The Wisconsin Supreme Court will soon 
decide whether, under the law enabling 
women to vote *‘in all elections pertaining 
to school matters,” women may vote at 
municipal elections. In the civies of Wis- 
consin, the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation are appointed by the mayor and 
confirmed by the common council, while 
the city comptroller has charge of the 
school funds. Therefore, Rev. Olympia 
Brown, sustained by the Woman Suffrage 
Assoviation of the State, holds that she is 
entitled to vote at a municipal election, 
and the Circuit Court, last November, de- 
cided in her favor. It would seein that no 
court could decide otherwise. ‘The case is 
now under advisement,and the decision 
may be expected in about a week. 


ee 


The Mississippi Legislature has voted in 
favor of holding a constitutional conven- 
tion. The Vicksburg Commercial Herald 
denounces the project, which it says is 
favored by ‘‘women, negroes, and trick- 
sters.”. That expression looks as if pro- 
gressive people in Mississippi had ex- 
pressed some intention of bringing the 
subject of woman suffrage before the con- 
stitutional convention. It ought to be 
done. The only serious objection would 
be the size of the ignorant vote; and this 
could be obviated by extending the suf- 
frage at present only to women who can 
read and write. 
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The suffrage petition from West New- 
ton, Mass., is this year headed on the 
men’s side by the name of Seth Davis, 
who is a hundred years old, and on the 
women’s side by that of Lucy Allen, who 
is ninety-four years old. These two ven- 
erable citizens have signed similar peti- 
tions for many years. 


—— 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway contributes 
to this week’s WOMAN’S JOURNAL a 
graphic description of the passage of the 
woman suffrage bill through the upper 
house of the Washington Territory Legis- 
lature. 
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The constitution of the Working-women’s 
Society lately organized in New York 
says: ‘*The first object of the society will 
be to educate women iu the needs, benefits 
and methods of thorough, intelligent or- 
ganization.” It will aim through or- 
ganization to secure better pay and shorter 
hours; to enforce existing laws for the 
protection of women and children in shops 
and factories, and to secure additional leg- 
islation ; to do away with tenement-house 
manufacture, especially of clothing and 
cigars; to investigate cases of cruelty, in- 
decency or abuse on the part of employ- 
ers toward women who work for them; 
to found a labor bureau for the purpose 
of facilitating the exchange of labor be- 
tween the city and country, and thus re- 
lieving the overcrowded occupations of 
women; to publish a journal in behalf of 
working-women; and to secure for both 
sexes equal pay for equal work. All these 
objects are good; and every just and bu- 
mane person should wish that the society 
may flourish. 





An admirable treatise on woman suf- 
frage, by George Pellew, L. L. B., has just 
been published in pamphlet form by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. It is 
entitled ‘* Woman and the Commonwealth : 
or, A Question of Expediency.” It dis- 
cusses the subject temperately and clearly, 
and is one of the best presentations yet 
made of the women's case. 
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Some years ago, an American lady, 
Mme. Botta, gave the French Academy a 
large sum of money, the annual interest 
of which, amounting to five thousand 
francs, was to be awarded each year as a 
prize for the best book on the condition of 
women, The prize has never been award- 
ed, though several able works on the pre- 
scribed subject have been submitted to the 
Academy, and one in particular, by Leon 
Richer, editor of Le Droit des Femmes, was 
reported upon favorably by Alexandre 
Dumas fils. The Academy has now an- 
nounced that the Botta prize will be re- 
served henceforward for works on purely 
literary subjects. This is a striking illus- 
tration of the extent to which conserva- 
tism may blind even educated men to the 
obligations of common honesty. If there 
is any law in France to punish the misap- 
propriation of funds, a gentle application 
of it to the “forty immortals” would do 
them good. 
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Mrs. Gordon Baillie, well known as a 
friend of the poor Scotch crofters, has a 
promising plan for their relief by emigra- 
tion. She has just made a journey through 
Australia and New South Wales, and has 
pre-empted 70,000 acres in Victoria, and a 
quantity of rich land in Tasmania, where 
she proposes to establish the crofters in 
fishing settlements along the coast. Her 
mission attracted much attention both 
from the Australian press and in political 
circles, and her project is backed up by 
large land-owners in the colonies. ‘The 
Bishop of Tasmania, himself a Scotchman, 
strongly favors the idea. Mrs. Gordon 
Baillie says that. as a Highlander, she hates 
emigration; but the crofters are starving 
in their old homes, while Australia has 
abundant fish and game, and no game 
laws. She says, moreover, that the crofters 
cannot so easily be induced to emigrate in 
single families as in communities. ‘The 
Highlander is romantically sensitive and 
clannish ; he will always work better with 
people of his own race and tongue.” If 
Mrs. Gordon Baillie’s plan is successful, 
it will not be the first time that a practical 
woman has cut a knot over which poli- 
ticians had puzzled their heads in vain. 





++ 
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A Mrs. C. F. Corbin, of Chicago, takes 
Senator Blair to task, in an ‘‘open letter,” 
for advocating woman suffrage. She says 
that if all the women of the country were 
to make a united and determined demand 
for suffrage, they could get it. Undoubt- 
edly. And if all the women of India were 
to make a united demand for education, 
and for the abolition of zenana seclusion, 
they could get that. But it would be 
highly unreasonable to expect them to do 
so. They have been taught that ignorance 
and seclusion are essential to true woman- 
liness. Hence, the Pundita Ramabai tells 
us, when an intelligent Hindoo gentleman 
proposes to educate his daughter, the 
women of his family often threaten to 
commit suicide. When an intelligent Amer- 
ican gentleman proposes to admit quali- 
fied women to the sufirage, the American 
‘“remonstrant” does not go so far as her 
Hindoo sister; she contents herself with 
writing an indignant letter to the newspa- 
pers, accusing him of trying to ‘break 
down the walls of home and quench the 
light upon its hearthstone.” 
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Members of suffrage leagues should at 
once see their senators and representatives 
and try to secure their aid for the Munici- 
pal Suffrage Bill; also for the bill to give 
women a right to vote on the question of 
License or No License. There is a fair prob- 
ability that this last measure, which passed 
the House last year and came within four 
votes of passing the Senate, may this year 
become a law. 
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Miss Anthony, in a letter received just 
as we go to press, asks us to announce 
that she has written to every man and 
woman she knows who attended or sym- 
pathized with the early woman’s rights 
conventions at Seneca Falls and Roches- 
ter, N. ¥., at Akron, O., Worcester, Mass., 
Dublin, Ind., and West Chester, Pa., in- 
viting them to attend the Washington cel- 
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ebration of the fortieth anniversary of the 
Seneca Falls Convention, or to send a 
brief letter, if unable to be present. One 
session of the Council, that of Saturday 
morning, March 31, will be devoted to a 
“Conference of the Pioneers.” Mrs. Stan- 
ton will preside, and there will be ten- 
minute speeches from the early workers, 
and the reading of letters from those who 
cannot be there. All pioneers are cordially 
invited to attend, either in person or by 
letter. 
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The executive sessions of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
April 3 and 4, at the close of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, when the Na- 
tional Association will take action upon 
the proposal of the American Association 
for a nnion of the two societies. 
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The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association will 
take place next week, and be followed by 
a suffrage sociable. See announcement 
elsewhere. 
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The woman suftragists of Kansas are 
circulating Rev. D. P. Livermore's reply 
to Senator Ingalls all over the State, with 
great delight. he Kansas papers praise 
it highly. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The following circular is issued by the 
National Woman Suffrage Association. It 
was received by us too late for insertion 
in last week*s WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


The first public demand for equal edu- 
cational, industrial, professional and polit- 
ical rights for women was made in a con- 
vention held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
(U. 8. A.), in the year 1848. 

To celebrate the fortieth anniversary of 
this event, un International Council of 
Women will be convened under the 
auspices of the Natiooal Woman Suffrage 
Association, in Albaugh's Opera House, 
Washington, D. C., on March 25, 1888. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the far- 
reaching influence of such a Council. An 
interchange of opinions on the great ques- 
tions now agitating the world will rouse 
women to new thought, will intensify 
their love of liberty, and will give them a 
realizing sense of the power of combina- 
tion. 

However the governments, religions, 
laws and customs of nations may differ, 
all are agreed on one point, namely: 
man’s sovereignty in the State, in the 
church, and in the home. In an Interna- 
tional Council, women may hope to devise 
new and more effective methods for secur- 
ing in these three institutions the equality 
and justice which they have so long and 
so earnestly sought. Such a Council will 
impress the important lesson that the posi- 
tion of women anywhere affects their posi- 
tion everywhere. Much is said of univer- 
sal brotherhood, but, for weal or for woe, 
more subtle and more binding is universal 
sisterhood. 

Women, recognizing the disparity be- 
tween their achievements and their labors, 
will no doubt agree that they have been 
trammelled by their political subordina- 
tion. ‘Those active in great philanthropic 
enterprises sooner or later realize that, so 
long as Women are not acknowledged to 
be the political equals of men, their judg- 
ment on public questions will have but 
little weight. 

It is, however, neither intended nor de- 
sired that discussions in the International 
Council shall be limited to questions 
touching the political rights of women. 
Formal invitations requesting the appoint- 
ment of delegates will be issued to repre- 
sentative organizations in every depart- 
ment of woman’s work. Literary clubs, 
art unions, temperance unions, labor 
leagues, missionary, peace and moral pu- 
rity societies, charitable, professional, edu- 
cational and industrial associations will 
thus be offered equal opportunity with 
suffrage societies to be represented in what 
should be the ablest and most imposing 
body of women ever assembled. 

The council will continue eight days, 
and its sixteen public sessions will afford 
ample opportunity for reporting the vari- 
ous phases of woman’s work and progress 
in all parts of the world during the past 
forty years. It is hoped that all friends 
of the advancement of women will lend 
their support to this undertaking. 

On behalf of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, President. 
8 W. 40th Street, New York. 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 

First Vice-President. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, 
Second Vice-President. 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 
May WRIGHT SEWALL, 
Chairman Ex.-Com. 
843 N. Penn. Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ELLEN H. SHELDON, Recording Sec. 
811 9th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
JANE H. SPOFFORD, Treasurer. 
Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 
RACHEL G. Foster, nding Sec. 
748.N. 19th Street, Phil » Pa. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mackay distributed more than 
$20,000 at Christmas among the poor of 
London and Paris. 

Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER has given 
the Soldiers’ Home at Leavenworth 2,000 
books from her husband’s library. 

Miss Loupre Heuvustis, an Alabama 
girl now studying art in Paris, ranks 
first in a class of three hundred students. 

QUEEN Victoria will use the “Jubilee 
Fund” to found and maintain a training- 
school for nurses of the sick poor in their 
own homes. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, in 
spite of her advanced age, is fond of out- 
door exercise, and walks from five to 
seven miles daily. 

Miss EMILY 8S. Bourton, in the Toledo 
Blade, advocates, under the title of **Health 
and Beauty,” the establishment of gym- 
nasiums for girls. 

Mrs. REBECCA Moore, the English 
correspondent of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
will be the guest of the Woman Suffrage 
Sociable on Thursday evening next. 


Mrs. VirGintaA HANSON has been re- 
elected State Librarian by the Kentucky 
Legislature. This is her third term, and 
it is said the State never had a better libra- 
rian. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE will make 
a lecture tour in Maine next May, by in- 
vitation of the W. C. IT. U. of that State. 
She may also visit Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts. | 

Miss VARINA A. Davis, Jefferson Davis’ 
daughter, writes of ‘Serpent Myths,” in 
the February North American Review, 
showing incidentally how the remains of 
the ancestral serpent worship still persist 
among the negroes of the South. 

Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT is 
installed with her two boys at the Villa 
Trollope, in Florence. ‘This villa was 
built by Mrs. Trollope, Anthony Trollope’s 
mother, with money earned by her pen. 
It is now a boarding-house kept by an 
American lady. 

Miss MARY GRANT, the English sculp- 
tor, is now visiting this country, and at 
the exhibition of drawings by the Archi- 
tectural League in New York a portfolio 
of her work was exhibited. It consists of 
statues for Litchfield Cathedral, the rere- 
dos for Edinburgh Cathedral, and other 
Miss Grant’s portrait 
busts include those of the Queen, Dean 
Stanley, and other distinguished people. 

Mrs. ELIZA CHAPPELL PORTER, who 
died the other day at the age of eighty, is 
sincerely mourned in Chicago. She 
taught the first school in that city, and 
her husband, Dr. Jeremiah Porter, preach- 
ed tiie first sermon. Both rendered he- 
roic service during the war, he as chap- 
lain and she as nurse. It was said of her 
that she closed the eyes of more than 
1,300 soldiers of both armies. 

PROF. MARIA MITCHELL ranks with 
Caroline Herschell, these two being the 
most distinguished of women astronomers. 
Miss Herschell announced the last of the 
eight comets discovered by her in 1795, 
and the next comet discovered by a 
woman was seen by Maria Mitchell in 
1847. Prof. Mitchell’s original observa- 
tions and investigations have included val- 
uable examinations of the nebulw, and 
much work connected with the coast sur- 
vey and the compilation of the Nautical 
Almanac. 

ERMINIE SMITH, who is to be commem- 
orated by a scholarship at Vassar, was, 
perhaps, the foremost authority in this 
country in regard to the aborigines. She 
lived for years among the Indians, was 
adopted into an Indian tribe, and became 
a thorough Indianologist. She received a 
government pension for services rendered 
in her investigations and researches. ‘The 
money for the memorial scholarship has 
been raised partly by a woman’s club 
founded by Erminie Smith in Jersey City, 
and partly by Sorosis. 

Mrs. EL1zA GARFIELD, the late Presi- 
dent’s mother, who has just died at Men- 
tor, O., aged eighty-six, was born in New 
Hampshire, and moved to Ohio with her 
husband in 1830. A log cabin was built 
and a farm partly cleared; but her hus- 
band soon died, and Mrs. Garfield was left 
to struggle with many difficulties. She 
faced them heroically, refused to send 
her elder children out to work among the 
neighboring settlers, toiled with her own 
hands to keep them together under her 
own eye, and from her they received the 
first rudiments of an education. 
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At the fourth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association, in Bel- 
lows Falls, on the 18th inst., Mrs. Mary E. 
Sawyer, of Brattleboro’, as President of 
the society, responded as follows to the 
address of welcome: 


One who gives the aapenne to an ad- 
dress of welcome generally labors under 
the disadvantage of not knowing to just 
what she is to respond, until the words are 
said. But our friend spoke of both the 
men and the women of Bellows Falls as 
“eitizens.” That fact is the basis of our 
claim. And I would like to say, for the 
benefit of the good minister who told him 
he was willing to give the ballot to spin- 
sters and widows only, that he would 
thereby place a premium _— celibacy, 
one of the awful results predicted by anti- 
suffragists, if women should be given the 
full right to vote. 

I learned, with quaking heart, that I was 
to respond tour friend who has so warm- 
ly greeted the Vermont Woman Suffrage 
Association and bade them welcome to the 
churches, homes and people of Bellows 
Falls. When did ever a true Wesleyan 
fail to respond to any reform movement? 
The spirit of Methodism would fall short 
of its first baptism, did it not move in the 
vanguard of all progressive advance. 
Since his kind words are spoken, I can but 
feel how inadequate words of mine must 
prove to express the sincere gratitude we 
feel for deeds and words of his and those 
he represents. Nothing quite so warms 
the heart and settles one into a home feel- 
ing, when away from one’s own, as to be 
cordially welcomed to some other home 
or community. Add to this hospitality of 
heart and hand, the expressed belief, as in 
this case, in the principles we advocate, 
and we have all that can be desired to 
make us feel at ease. This warm recep- 
tion from our large-hearted, eloquent 
brother, is to us more meaningful even 
than the tendering of sweet hospitality and 
open doors. ‘These things I knew were 
here for us, for I have been a stranger in 
this lovely town before, and was given 
heart welcome, until I felt a stranger no 
longer. But we have received a response 
to our work, and the purpose of our com- 
ing, which to us is a royal welcome, sig- 
nificant of great results. For each and all 
blessings I can only say, *“fhank you.” 
All my life I have loved those plain Anglo- 
Saxon words. No flowery expressions of 
gratitude, or high sounding acknowledge- 
ments, can, to my mind, so fitly and fully 
tell the story of appreciation. ‘Then, since 
it is tae utmost I can do, allow me, dear 
friends, to leave those two words on your 
hearts, as token of all we feel and would 
gladly express. 

[ stand before you only as a representa- 
tive of Vermont men and women who are 
making brave battle for a principle just 
and righteous. I was given leave to com- 
bine the few points [ wished to speak upon 
as President of this Association, with the 
substance of a response, and thereby avoid 
the formidable address usually expected 
of one in the former capacity, and which 
has the eflect to frighten me from even a 
feeble eftort. I shall try to make it clear 
to you why I believe in the ballot for 
women, and what brings many of the 
W. C. 'T. U. women to this position day by 
day. I hope, while I shall speak plainly, 
no one present will feel himself hit, meta- 
phorically, by my suffrage hoe. This al- 
lusion [ explain by relating the following 
dream, which a Missouri woman had after 
reading the *‘convention number” of the 
Union-Signal. She says: 

“I saw a large snake, and a man who looked 
like our Presbyterian minister was trying to kill 
it with a broken stick. A little way off stood his 
wife, reaching to him a big hoe; but he said, 
‘No, you stand back, I would rather be bitten 
than take a hoe froma woman.’ On the hoe was 
written ‘Woman Suffrage’; on his stick, ‘Votes 
of Men.’ I wanted so much to hit him with my 
hoe that I woke up, and I confess I still wanted 
to hit him, for it is just the way he talks; and, of 
eourse, most of the men in our church agree with 
him. During our late local-option election, they 
thought it all right for us to go to the polls and 
try to get men to vote right, but for us to go there 
and cast in a clean white ballot against the saloon 
is all wrong. It takes a great deal of faith to 
hear such talk and still believe in their temper- 
ance or religion either. Iam afraid that last is 
wicked, am I had better stop.” 


My reasons for beinga W. C. 'T. U. wo- 
man, with decided leanings toward woman 
suffrage, and toward openly and devoutly 
espousing the latter as the stepping-stone 
to the other, have not been dreamlike. 
Would to heaven that by such easy and 
unreal stages the evolution of thought and 
position might have been wrought. If 
none of you ever lived, years of your life, 
watching over one who, by mental endow- 
ment and kingly stature, was fitted to be 
one of earth’s sun-crowned men, and saw 
the demon of appetite slowly undo and 
trample down all that makes life a beauti- 
ful gift; if you never stood beside that nar- 
row six feet of earth, and felt the agony 
of loss—loss so unspeakable—clutching at 
your heart, as all that was manly and stal- 
wart was laid in its last resting-place; if 

ou never realized how impotent had 

een sweet home influences, love of par- 
ents, brothers and sisters, idolatry of wife 
and children, and consecrated, persistent 
prayer, to grapple with one foe, who, in 
the darkness of night, in skulking viola- 
tion of unenforced law, had been able to 
overcome all these restraining and loving 
forces, then you know. not but in sucha 
moment there might come to you a revela- 
tion of the power the ballot might hold 
for such as these in this contest now wag- 
ing with woman’s mortal foe. God keep 
you from such experiences, and help you 
to hear the call to work for a righteous 
retribution upon the giant evil of our land, 
though it comes not to you as by fire. 

Standing here to-day under the protec- 
tion of the hills of my native State just 
across the river—a State rock-ribbed and 
mountain-rimmed indeed, where it has 
been said God makes men like its granite— 
I am constrained to tell you some of the 
thoughts spoken by one of those dauntless 
men, only the other night, which gave me 





new inapiration and nerved me for this 
hour. ok of the oecasion, friends! the 
op BA coe mde age yred 
u yed-in-the-wool Democrats, 

4 in doctrine 


porary bimself dou 
a few years since, I, daughter of 


a long line of Democrats, considered al- 
most traitorous. But times are — 
Here was a man who, in that assembly, 
dared to speak such words as these: 


“Woman of to-day and of this country has 

a — ay Seieal ‘parties fe 
com ng attention from politica’ n 
State and netion. She insists that she is a citi- 
zen as well as a subject, and as such, if she 
chooses, has a right to say what laws shall bind 
her, what taxes burden her, who shall rule over 
her, what magistrates shall judge her, who sball 
instruct her children, what kind of police shall be 
set to protect her life and property, and whether 
vice and villainy, temptation and crimes in all 
their hideous and protean forms shall surround 
her, her sons and daughters, and no weapon of 
defence be put into her hands. In answer to such 
propositions the perfectly unanswerable argu- 
ment is made that this is the ta!k of idle cranks. 
insane dreamers, or such fanatics as Choate and 
Emerson, Wendell Phillips and John D. Long, 
Geo. F. Hoar and Geo. William Curtis, and num- 
berless other brainless men Sind women. But 
this question of woman’s right to vote is likely 
at no distant day to make an issue in politics 
which will not be waved aside, laughed down, 
nor sneered away. The entirely sane, rational, 
radiant-minded part of mankind, who have no 
nonsense about them, who have a fine cultivated 
scorn of anything like sentiment in politics, will 
be compelled to decide positively and definitely 
whether woman as an intelligent, capable, re- 
sponsible, accountable citizen of the State shall 
be permitted to use and to enjoy those political 
rights that the genius and spirit of our constitu- 
tion and government indubitably give her. And 
80, gentlemen, woman in this land seems to have 
become a factor in the political equation that 
cannot be eliminated any longer by process of 
cancellation. But whatever the final results, I 
am sure we shall never cease to love and honor 
her as wife, mother, sister and daughter, and 
we may even now say with Goethe, in the words 
with which he closes his immortal drama, ‘Ever 
the woman spirit leadeth on.’” 


Were these remarks upon so portentous 
a political occasion sneered at or received 
with disapprobation? Contrary to this, 
the gentleman was cheered to the echo, 
and had to rise and bow his acknowledg- 
ments ere the enthusiastic applause would 
cease. Let us accept this fact as one auspi- 
cious sign of the progress of our reform. 
As dear Mrs. Wallace has said, **It comes 
easy for me to bea heretic,” and if dis- 
loyalty to long-standing injustice and cus- 
toms means heresy, then are there hosts 
of such to-day of both sexes, all ages and 
stations. Asa child, a lasting hatred of 
slavery was instilled into my very blood 
by an old and liberty-loving grandsire. 
Often, as he paced the floor in those days 
of 58 and ‘9, New York Tribune in hand, 
pouring out hot indignation against the 
foul wrong to an oppressed race and blot 
upon his country’s fair, name, would my 
eyes be drawn from book or game, and, 
with a child’s fearfulness at such dread- 
ful prophecies, I would quail to hear him 
say, nothing but the blood of a nation can 
wipe out such a stupendous crime. Dear 
old gray head. scarcely laid to rest before 
Sumter’s guns electrified a nation into 
moving, marching bosts of uniformed 
men, one of his own boys among them, 
who, before the grass had grown on his 
father’s Northern grave, had paid the price, 
as Lowell so pitifully tells it: 

“of life an’ hope an’ youth, 
For the gret prize o’ death in battle.” 

In wy ears the clarion call of this nation, 
in those years of peril, has never ceased 
clanging, for hardly was one wrong 
righted, when the readjustment of govern- 
mental affairs uncovered other questions, 
the settlement of which has developed 
couplications of social, moral, civil and 
legal rights that are likely to shake this 
country once more from shore to shore. 

Who of us when, only a few years since, 
the perusal of daily papers compelled us 
to some consideration of this franchise 
problew, thought of the individual re- 
sponsibility and solemn conviction that 
wouid come to us as the moral upheaval 
progressed. Many of the leading journals 
of twenty years ago spoke of this move- 
meut for woman with derision or insult, 
and served up delectable caricatures of 
noble men and lovely women who were 
outspoken against an accepted tyranny, 
while multitudes read and applauded. 
Can you recognize the shrieking, short- 
haired ‘‘woman’s righter’’ whom the ap- 
proved journalist of a score of years/since 
represented her to be, in the sweet-faced, 
low-voiced, matronly Mrs. Lucy Stone of 
to-day? Who would dare attack her ex- 
emplary motherhood now, or cast slurring 
reflections upon Mrs. Livermore, queen of 
the platform and champion of all op- 
pressed people, or lift a weak shaft of rid- 
icule against peerless Frances Willard, 
and the hosts of men and women who rep- 
resent the best homes, the best brains, and 
the best thought of the world to-day, and 
men and wemen who stand upon the 
broad platform of equal rights for both 
sexes? If you look for loud-mouthed ridi- 
cule and blatant boasts against purity, go 
down into the saloons and infamous re- 
sorts of our land, fit offspring of a sys- 
tem of politics that has ruled out the voice 
and conscience of women. ‘There, in ap- 
palling force, such may be found. This 
is the force that controls political parties 
to-day. But the advocates of franchise 
for woman come from quiet, thoughtful 
home-circles, from colleges aud seats of 
learning, they stand in the sacred desk, 
they come up out of great tribulation, 
tried and not found wanting; statesmen, 
journalists, judges and scholars. Aye, my 
friends, itis in the air. Fear of man and 
conventional customs are cast aside, while 
these forces are massing under the broad 
light of expanding intellects, and are 
making higher demands for the human 
race. So married to this struggle for 
woman’s ballot is the temperance reform 
that the far-sighted have come to under- 
stand that the last cannot be accomplished 
until the first issecured. It will prove the 
reserve force, the moral lever, by which 
the whiskey oligarchy will be overthrown. 
Materialized rum, woman’s worst enemy, 
has been quick to see this ; and, in conven- 
tion assembled, distillers and brewers have 





declared that the will “always and every- 

net woman's ballot, be- 
cause (note the connection) it is the last 
hope of the prohibitionists.” In face of 


this, witness anomaly of those 
sincerely pledged to the downfall of King 
Alcohol, joining hands with the arch- 


enemy’s bp ro and in nearly identical 

phrase declaring their opposition to fran- 

chise for woman, the weapon of all others 

= — eo eee wo 
ruly are days of strange com 

lings of friend and foe. ae & 
rejudice and mixed Jogic are oftea 

n the discussion of this t question. 
It makes us think sometimes, when so 
mauled by our own dear friends, of the 
Irish lad who had been whipped by his 
father. He bewailed his sorrows after 
this fashion : ‘‘He trates me as if I was his 
son by another father and mother.” We 
hardly know who are our own comrades. 

Still the unbroken chain of “‘logic linked 
and strong” is fast linking government 
and all its subjects indissolubly together. 
The demand of woman is to have a partion 
the making of the laws under which she 
lives and abides all the consequences, but 
minus much of the protection guaranteed 
to men. These laws she trains her son 
to respect, and leaves him to settle their 
reason and justice in after years, when his 
and her ways part—she no longer to stand 
by his side, the moral and mental guide 
and leader, because forsooth, and for 
shame, she is politically classed with pau- 
pers and idiots and criminals! Undevel- 
oped youths of twenty-one, unlettered 
foreigners, high-handed violators of law, 
moral brigands, guerillas upon woman's 

urity, all are eligible to the making of 

aws; but the mother who leads the child’s 

first steps, who risks life for this little 
feeble spark of immortality, who lays her 
soul’s best labor upon the altar of sacrifice 
that he may be sheltered and guided up to 
manhood, who stands by the clift’s edge 
and wards off danger, who teaches the 
little one the pain of fire—is, at the hour 
of greatest need, when mortal fire and 
pestilence lay siege to the young soul, 
reminded, forcibly if need be, that she must 
stay her steps. She must have no ex- 
pression as to who may tempt and ruin the 
child and gloat over her woe. The same 
heart of love that instinctively, even to 
the agony of death, shields its offspring, 
can minister to the highest demands of 
man’s nature. She is his co-laborer in 
every field of work, and kneels with him 
at the altar; but go to the buallot-box! 
Oh, no! 

Say, brothers, is it too fair or too foul ?— 
Your chivalric spirit would say ‘*no” to 
the first, and if the last, it is time we were 
there. 

Eugene Sue, in his wonderful story of 
the Wandering Jew, says of the first quar- 
ter of our nineteenth century : 


“Tn it will be rescued both the woman and the 
slave of these modern ages. The trial has been 
long; it has lasted eighteen centuries, but it will 
last no lenge. There ag Se mg the oun ot the 
new emancipation—pacific, holy, at, salu > 
fruitful, filling the verid with Tight and vivity. 
ing heat.” 

Prophetic words, already realized for the 
slave in America. What fruition of faith 
and work the residue of time, this nine- 
teenth century, must fulfil for woman! 

Careful home-keepers, modest wives and 
daughters, lovely Christians with richly 
endowed minds, are the women who to- 
day ask for this new dignity. Need it 
even be said that they do not wish for it 
that they may begin a wretched scramble 
for political office? The women, I know 
who are engaged heart and soul in the 
effort to secure the ballot, you could not 
draw into such public life with ten yoke 
of cattle. Nothing but the inflexible de- 
mand of duty, such as leads them to ask 
for a long-withheld right, can call most of 
the women you and | know into conspicu- 
ous notice. They delight in their homes 
and the mission of life for which they are 
created and have aptitude. But, gentle- 
men, you have left open the sacred doors 
of these homes, and the intruders of trea- 
son and destruction have stormed in. 
We ask for indestructible timbers that we 
may rebuild our wretched abodes. 

If the doctrine of your own enfranchise- 
ment be a stranger to the women of Ver- 
mont, I ask you to receive it as generously 
as you have its exponents; cherish it, for 
it is to be the watchword of our native 
land in its struggle to rid itself of the sa- 
loon power, und other vices which Miss 
Willard denominates ‘‘breathing-holes of 
perdition.” Our own State is slow to ad- 
vance, but our secretary has shown you 
hopeful progress by her report, and we 
know that when Vermont makes a push 
forward she never retrogrades. 

Women stand more united upon this 
question than even they themselves know. 
Once let the home protection doctrine into 
their minds, and they have a visitor that 
will not down. On this line we will at- 
tain our purpose more than upon the un- 
deniable basis of reason, right and justice. 
We shall never rest until it is obtained, 
and if the men want to stop the clamor 
and have a minute’s peace, they had better 
use their prerogative of voting all to them- 
selves for the last time, and let us in. I 
am not sure but I may reckon upon time 
enough here to see the day when women 
will walk proudly and circumspectly to 
the polling-places, and deposit the ex- 
pression of their principles there; and I am 
sure when that day comes, men will walk 
as proudly and properly as the ladies, and 
the fumes of whiskey and tobacco juice, 
with oaths and all other unseemly prac- 
tices, will for the most part be remanded 
to the barbaric past. However long we 
wait, and whatever the exemplification of 
our woman’s ritual may bring to the fut- 
ure, the question of our position to-day 
must be settled by this standard of action: 


“By the wentuses love of Him upon the cross 
who 

O my sisters, O my brothers, let us choose the 
righteous side.” 





John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, has 
provided a library of 2,500 volumes for the 
use of the women employed in his establish- 





ment. . 





THE VICTORY IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


PORTLAND, OR., JAN. 12, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

1 have felt as if [ were in quarantine ever 
since the convening of the Washington 
Territory Legislature until now, the rea- 
son being that I had previously made a 
compact with a few leading suffragists 
who hold different views from my own 
upon minor points, to stay away from the 
Legislature if they would, and at the same 
time to refrain, if they would, from news- 
paper comment on the subject, until such 
time as the members should prove by their 
voluntary action whether or not they 
would be governed by their pledges to 
stand by woman suffrage, which they free- 
ly gave while the women bad votes. 

In taking this course I was subjected to 
much censure by earnest friends on both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains, to whose 
importunities I yielded once, in order to 
show up the legislative reporter of the 
Oregonian, who is a most bitter and unre- 
lenting foe to our cause. He was chos- 
en inadvertently by that journal as its 
mouthpiece at a most critical and crucial 
time for the interests of its many women 
readers, who have fairly driven me desper- 
ate within the past month by their urgent 
demand that I should break what to them 
seemed an unwarranted and inexcusable 
silence. But these impatient ones can now 
see the wisdom of the course pursued, 
since the glorious victory in the Council 
yesterday was the result. We were wait- 
ing for a victory which carried the suf- 
frage bill by a vote eight to three. 

The situation in the Legislature, to be- 
gin with, was entirely new. The members, 
with the one exception of Mr. Hume, who 
was chosen at a special election after the 
women had been disfranchised, had been 
elected under a pledge to stand by the 
woman suffrage cause. It being a rule 
with all wise women to refrain from any 
open attempt to dictate terms to men, [ 
felt that it was neither politic nor cour- 
teous for us to beseech them to stand by 
their own bargain, until they had, at least, 
exhibited a disposition to break faith with 
us. The report, as telegraphed to this 
morning’s Oregonian, from which I com- 
pile the subjoined statement, is remarkably 
frank when we consider that it was given 
to the public by the most active enemy of 
woman suffrage of whom I have knowl- 
edge in the West. The question was made 
a special order of business for Wednesday, 
January 11, at eleven o’clock. Mr. White 
reported the amended suffrage bill, which 
confers the right to vote on all male and 
female citizens over the age of twenty-one 
years, provided the law shall not be con- 
strued to compel women to sit on juries. 

Mr. Lewis offered as substitute to submit 
the question to the people of both sexes at 
a special election, to be held June 5, and 
if a majority vote was polled in its favor, 
the question was to be declared settled for 
all time. 

Pending discussion, Gov. Semple, ac- 
companied by Chief-Justice Jones, Judges 
Turner, Langford and Allyn, Secretary 
Owing, and other territorial officers, en- 
tered the chamber, and the Council took a 
recess of fifteen minutes to greet the visi- 
tors. 

Before coming to order, Mr. Lewis be- 
gan the delivery of « prepared speech, 
which consumed one hour and a half, 
favoring the substitutq and against the 
original bill. He went back to the days 
of Aristotle in search of proof that women 
were not citizens, and claimed that the act 
would be illegal because citizens meant 
only men. He claimed that the people 
had not yet had a chance to decide whether 
they wanted the law, and urged its sub- 
mission. 

The “catch” in this “substitute” busi- 
ness is that the Legislature of a Territory 
may not delegate its powers, or dodge its- 
responsibilities, by contingent legislation, 
because forbidden to do so by the Organic 
Act. But the suffragists were quite as 
well informed on this point as the oppo- 
nents, as the sequel proved. Mr. Lewis 
read a letter from Senator Daniels and 
other Southern statesmen, saying they 
would vote against admitting Washington 
Territory as a State with woman suffrage. 

Mr. Gowey wanted a modern definition 
of the word ‘‘citizen.” But he would fa- 
vor the substitute, because he would like 
to see the question submitted to a vote of 
the people. 

President Thompson called Mr. Lewis 
to the chair, and stated that he was elected 
because he was a woman suffragist. He 
characterized the effort of Mr. Lewis as a 
mountain producing amouse. Lewis him- 
self would have been defeated if he had 
followed his present course during the 
campaign. The question had already been 
indorsed by the people four times. He 
read the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms for 1884, when both parties en- 
dorsed it, and said that it had also been en- 
dorsed by the Republican platform of 
1886, upon which-he himself had been 
elected. 


ready citizens by virtue of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. He was opposed to submit- 
ting the question to the people because the 
opponents of suffrage had proposed it. If 
nine-tenths of the people said ‘‘no,” the 
other tenth should not be deprived of their 
right to vote. He had been furnished 
with briefs by lawyers showing that the 
Legislature could not delegate its powers 
to the people. 

The roll being called on adoption of the 
substitute offered by Mr. Lewis, those vot- 
ing “‘aye” were Messrs. Barker, Gowey, 
Lewis and Sharpstein. Those voting “no” 
were Messrs. Foster, Gabel, Hawley, 
Roeder, Steele, White and Thompson. 

This question, being on the passage of 
the amended bill offered by Mr. White, re- 
sulted as follows: 

Ayes—Foster, Gabel, Gowey, Hawley, 
Roeder, Steele, White, Thompson, 8. 

Noes—Barker, Lewis, Sharpstein, 3. 

Absent, Cook. 

The reporter of the Oregonian, as if to 
let himeelf down easily, added, as a part- 
ing shot: ‘The passage of the bill called 
forth slight applause from some of the 
men, and black looks from most of the la- 
dies present.” 

Of course there will be a determined ef- 
fort to defeat the biliinthe House. A pe- 
tition is being circulated for “remon- 
strants,’”’ by men who report one hundred 
and twelve signatures to offset a petition 
of woman suffragists, which (so a corre- 
spondent writes me) is over a mile in length. 
The writer adds in conclusion, speaking of 
the remonstrants, ‘They beg the Legisla- 
ture to hold them in check by law, lest 
they vote in spite of themselves, and so be- 
come degraded.” 

I am also informed by private advices 
just at hand, that the friends of the cause 
are jubilant over the splendid prospect of 
speedy concurrence by the House in the 
action of the Council. To-day, the Port- 
land suffragists eent President Thompson 
the following telegram: 

“Congratulations to the Council! Honorable 
and patriotic eight! Washington Territory 
against the world!” 

The women, throughout all this trying 
time, are deporting themselves admirably. 
They have cheerfully laid aside all side 
issues, and have devoted themselves like 
true patriots to the one great question 
which must supersede all other great re- 
forms for many a day, ere the dream of 
the philanthropist or the humanitarian 
upon other topics can be realized. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAyY. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


THe Wuite SarL AND OTHER Poems. By 
Louise Imogen Guiney. Ticknor & Co. Bos- 
ton: $1.25. 


These poems are remarkable both for 
power and melody. Oneof the most note- 
worthy is ‘St. Cadoc’s Bell”—the story 
of a great bell captured in a pagan coun- 
try by the crusaders, and brought home 
and baptized, and hung in the belfry of a 
church on the cliff-edge overlooking the 
sea. After ten years, the bell begins to 
dream of its old home; the effect of its 
baptism passes away; it becomes pagan 
again at heart, and plays tricks that puz- 
zie and distress the monks. At last a 
young girl who, in her childhood, had 
kissed the bell when it was consecrated— 
the daughter of the chief who had brought 
it home from abroad—climbs the church 
tower with May-wreaths, and the bell 
dashes her violently against the wall and 
kills her. ‘Then evil spirits tear the bell 
from the church tower and cast it into the 
sea. The scene of the murder, and the 
surging up of the evil spirits to seize the 
bell, are wonderfully described. Indeed, 
there is an uncanny witchery in the way 
the whole thing is told that makes it haunt 
the reader uncomfortably for days after. 
Some parts of it are singularly musical: 





“Sailor! with wonder thou hearest me, 

Moored where the roots of thine anchors be, 

Tolling and wailing, bursting and failing, afar in 
the heart of the sea. 


“In a mossy minaret 

Fathoms under, I am set. 

All the sea-shapes undulatin 

At my gates forlorn are waiting, 
All the dreary faint-eyed people 
Watch me in my hollow steeple, 
While the glass-clear city heaves 
Oft beneath its earthy eaves. 

So in sorrow, sorrow, sorrow 
Yestereven and to-morrow, 
Through the ons, in a cell 
Hangs St. Cadoc’s loveless bell, 
Orbéd, like a mortal’s tear, 

On the moony atmosphere, 
Bearing, the refrain of time, 
Memory, and unrest, and crime. 
Thou that hast the world sublime! 
I that was free, lam lost,l am damned, I am 


ere! 

And whenever a child among men by a blow is 
ead, 

Docile for aye from the deeps must I lift my 


ead, 

And from the heathen heart of me that breaks, 

The unextinguishable music wakes, 

Naught availing, naught deterred. 

And the sailor heareth me, 

Even as thou, alas! hast heard, 

Fallen in awe upon thy knee, 

Tolling and wailing, bursting and failing, afar in 
the ominous sea!” 


This exceptional gift of melody is 

shown also in ‘*The Caliph and the Beg- 

gar,” in the little song ‘‘For a Child,” and 

elsewhere. Another very striking poem is- 

*Tarpeia” : 

“Woe: lightly to with one’s soul as the sea. 
write iis fount 





Mr. White claimed that women were al- 


‘Woe to Tarpeia, Tarpeia, daughter of Rome! 
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“Lo, now it was night, with the moon looking chill 
as she went; 

It was morn when the innocent stranger strayed 
into the tent. 


«The hostile Sabini were pleased, as one meshing 


a bird; 
for them there in the ambush: they 
ase “smiled as they heard. 
“Her sombre hair purpled in gleams as she leaned 


the 

All day she ‘dled and feasted, and now it 
was night. 

“The chief sat apart, heavy-browed, brooding, 
elbow on knee ; 

The armlets he wore were thrice royal, and won- 
drous to see— 

“Exquisite artifice, whorls of barbaric design, 

Frost’s fixed mimicry, orbic imaginings fine 


«Jn sevenfold coils; and in orient glimmer from 
them, 

The variform, voluble swinging of gem upon 
gem. 

«And the glory thereof sent fever and fire to her 


eye: - 
‘I had fever such trinkets!’ she sighed—like a 
lute was her sigh ; 


s«*Were they mine at the plea, were they mine for 
the token, all teld, 

Now the — sleeps, now my father the keeper 
is old, 

“<If I go by the way that I know, and thou fol- 
lowest hard, 

If yet by the touch of Tarpeia the gates be un- 
barred ?” 


“The chief trembled sharply for joy, then drew 
rein on his soul: 

‘Of all this arm beareth, I swear I will cede thee 
the whole.’ 

“And up from the nooks of the camp, with 


hoarse plaudit outdealt, 
The bearded Sabini glanced hotly, and vowed as 


they knelt, 

“Bare-stretching the wrists that bore aiso the 
glowing great boon: 

‘Yea! surely as over us shineth the lurid low 
moon, 


« ‘Not alone of our lord, but of each of us take 
what he hath! 

Too poor is the guerdon, if thou wilt but show 
us the path.’ . 


‘Her nostril upraised, like a fawn’s on the arrowy 


air, 
She sped; in a serpentine gleam to the precipice 
stair, 


_“They climbed in her traces, they closed on their 


evil swift star; 
She bent to the latches, and swung the huge por- 
tal ajar. 


“‘Repulsed where they passed her, half-tearful 
for wounded belief, 

“The bracelets !’ she pleaded. Then faced her the 
leonine chief, 


“And answered her, ‘Even as I promised, maid- 
merchant, I do.’ 

Down from his dark shoulder the baubles he 
sullenly drew, 


***This left arm shall nothing begrudge thee. 
Accept. Find it sweet! 

Give, too, O my brothers!’ The jewels he flung 
at her feet, 


“The jewels hard, heavy; she stooped to them, 
flushing with dread, f 
But the shield he flung after; it clanged on her 
beautiful head. 


“Like the Appenine bells when the villagers’ 
warnings begin, 

Athwart the first lull broke the ominous din 
upon din; 


“With a ‘Hail, benefactress!’ upon her they 
heaped in their zeal, 

Death; agate and iron; death; chrysoprase, 
bery! and steel. 

“«*Neath the outcry of scorn, ’neath the sinewy 
tension and hurl, 

The moaning died slowly, and still they massed 
over the girl 

“A mountain of shields! and the gemmy bright 
tangle in links, 

Atorrent-like gush, pouring out on the grass 
from the chinks, 


“Pyramidal gold! the sumptuous monument won 

By the deed they had loved her for, doing, and 
loathed her for, done. 

“Such was the wage that they paid her, such the 
acclaim ; . 

All Rome was aroused with the thunder that 
buried her shame. 


“On surged the Sabini to battle. O you that 
aspire ! 
aaa ay traitor had fill of her woman’s de- 


“Woe: lightly to part with one’s soul as the sea 
with its foam! 
Woe to Tarpeia, T'arpeia, daughter of Rome!” 


There is an occasional redundancy of ad- 
jectives that mars the effect, and once in a 
while a certain obscurity or incoherency 
that must be pronounced a blemish in any 
poet, however great the gifts that accom- 
—_ it; but after all deductions have 

een made, the fact remains that these 
poems are very remarkable. There is in 
some of them a dash and spirit, a fire and 
force, beside which ordinary society verse 
is pale and flat. Witness ‘The Wild Ride,” 
‘*Moustache,” and the last stanzas of ‘The 
Serpent’s Crown.” And there are lines 
and phrases vivid as jewels. It is a pity 
that the author rather inclines to choose 
melancholy and gruesome legends to put 
into verse. When any one has so rare a 
gift of telling a story beautifully, it seems 
as if it would be better expended upon 
stories that strengthen ard cheer than 
upon those which tend to despondency. 
But they are not all of the depressing sort, 
| any means. Take one of the best, to 
close with: : 


“To the lute Ranieri played 
Once beneath the jasmine shade; 
In a June-bright bower imprisoned, 
Many a Pisan beauty listened, 
ed, with head propped under 

gold hair’s uncoifféd wonder ; 
Like the rich sun-blooded roses 
Whom the wind o’ertakes in poses 

some marble-still delight, 
the dewy verge of night. 
“Merrily and loud sang he. 
With the fairest at his knee, 
Sky-ringed in that garden-nest! 

Save sorcerers, had guessed 
Whither sylph and minstrel came 
From the awfal Archer’s aim ¢ 
Or that, glossy- below, 4 
Wer her Sank 4s es nen 
as it was 

Desolate and fever-smitten? - 


pocpeasiod'on bie tonto 
its haughty level ; 
skill and revel, | 
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Steeled against the laws that seemed 
Barly ah wiv 
Early his wing 
In the of rioting, 
With world shut out, 
With the d Ae saat 
Crimson-girdled sun 
Regnant, as if he were one 
For whom Death himself was mute ;— 
So he sat, and twanged his lute.” 
Placid, in her novice veil, 
ister Claudia told the tale.) 
“When, across the air of June, 
— a mist om o6 seen, 
r a fragrance barely n ’ 
A Judean Vision floated! 
Who, midway of music’s burst, 
P ly, as if athirst, 
Long athirst, and long unsated, 
Sighed, ‘Ranieri!’ sighed and waited. 


“Ah, the Prodigal that heard 

Fell to ashes at the word! 

But with broken murmurin 

Putting by the wreathéd strings,— 

From the safe and craven places, 

From the fond, bewildered faces, 

Trembling with the rush of thought, 

With contrition overwrought, 

At a royal gesture, down 

Straight to the dismantled town ; 

Girt with justice, chaste and tender, 

To all risks himself to render, 

Of all sorrows rude and froward ; 

To be prop and cure henceforward ; 

By no lapse of irksome duty 

Swerving from the Only Beauty, 

By no olden lure enticed ;— 

Saint Ranieri followed Christ!” 

(Said the little nun: “Amen! 

Christ who calleth, now as then.”) 
A. 5. B. 





AN EXAMPLE TO BE FOLLOWED. 


If every Massachusetts suftragist would 
take the trouble to speak or write to his 
or her senator and representative, urging 
the subject of woman suffrage, our cause 
would be won. Here is a specimen of 
what should be done in every locality : 

SouTH HarwIcH, JAN. 10, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wrote our representative, Joseph W. 
Rogers, of Orleans, asking his views on 
woman suffrage and constitutional prohi- 
bition. He replies very favorably in re- 
gard to both, and says, ‘Should the sub- 
jects be brought before the Legislature at 
its coming session, you will find me ready 
to do what [I can to favor aud promote 
their passage.” 

I hope all who write to senators or reji+ 
resentatives may receive as satisfactory a 
reply. 

I return herewith the woman suffrage 
petition with 108 names—79 women, 29 
men. And yet they say the men are 
ready but the women are not! 

Mrs. OBED NICKERSON. 
a ae 


TWO OREGON GRACE DARLINGS. 





Minnie and Nellie O’Connor, daughters 
of a fisherman at Fishton, Or., in a high 
sea on the Columbia River, last week, 
launched a boat and rescued two men 
whose small sail boat had been upset. 
There were originally three men in the 
party, but one became exhausted and was 
drowned. His companions had almost 
succumbed to exposure. Another act of 
bravery was also performed by a young 
girl, Mary Riddle, of Chester, Penn., who 
jumped into the Delaware River at that 
point, and rescued her sister, who had 
broken through the ice while skating.— 
Ledger. 


DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita~ 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas Cook, Brush Electric Light Co. 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa-. 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Murs. E. BR 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was a sufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the best remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Troned to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
RIDGE LAUND 


Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 

b~ Otges, Wee Se ba ene ae anes in three 
8, if it as for 

Sis ant Late Cartes Wake ewer velee taak 


ualled in this or afy other country. 
er Telephone wunber 7282. "7 


DRAMATIC. 

miller will be acted at UNION 1 HALL, 13 Bo fuaes 
Sire mnt pasion nek dow 2 
Fanci neeeeh as reste 




















at 
-evening of the 26th. Reserved Seats, 50 cents. 
Admission, 35 cents. 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE SNOW-CASTLE, 


It snowed very hard all one day. The 
snow had such a good time sailing through 
the air that it kept on with its play all 
night. x 

The wind blew in the night, too. It 
whistled, and it screamed, and the branch 
of an apple-tree drummed on the children’s 
window. 

You might have thought a whole brass 
band of winds was out on a serenade. 

In the morning there was a huge snow- 
drift on the lawn. ‘*What a splendid house 
it will make!” shouted Hugh. 

He ran for his wooden shovel, and be- 
gan to dig into the drift. His cousin Ralph 
came in, and he dug, too. 

Bertha, Ralph’s sister, came with him. 
She and Ella helped the boys by making 
a path to the front door of the snow-house. 

They worked with fire-shovels and did 
not get on very fast. The boys had the 
house all done before the path was made. 

Then the girls got their dolls, and they 
and Hugh crept into the drift to keep 
house. Ralph had an errand for his moth- 
er, and went away. 

“Oh, isn’t it nice!” shouted Bertha. 

** Just like fairy tales,” said Ella. 

“Our doliies ought to have dinner here,” 
Ella cried, clapping her hands. 

Hugh ran to the house and brought out 
the box of tea-things; also some ginger- 
bread and biscuit, and some make-believe 
tea. 

They were all eating the dol! dinner, 
when—“Oh, dear,” said Bertha, ‘*what 
is that?” 

It was a “‘crunch, crunch,” over their 
heads. 

‘Perhaps it isa bear,” said Hugh. The 
little girls cried, **Oh, my!” and played 
be frightened. 

But just then something came, pop, 
through the roof of the snow-house. It 
was a foot and leg. 

The snow fell down upon the doll din- 
ner. ‘The girls hurried to clear the table. 

‘Too late! Down came another foot and 
leg, and then 4 whole boy. It was Ralph. 
He was trying to see if the roof would 
bear. 

He came down splash, right Adiohx 
the dolls and gingerbread. Nobody was 
hurt except one doll, who had her nose 
broken. 

What a laugh they all had, except this 
poor doll! But Ralph said he would put 
on a new nose of real wax. 

That made the doll all right; but then, 
there was the hole in the roof. 

‘“*We have got a chimney to our house 
now; we ought to havea fire,” said Hugh. 

The boys brought an old pan and a great 
armful of chips and smal! wood. 

Soon the fire was blazing gayly. The 
four children snuggled around it, and be- 
gan the doll dinner again. 

‘Seems to me it is raining,” cried Ber- 
tha, all of a sudden. ° 

‘Dear me!” shrieked Ella, as a piece of 
snow tumbled into her neck. 

“Why, the roof is melting!” shouted 
Ralph. ‘We must hurry out of this.” 

Too late! Just then the whole roof fell 
in. The children scrambled out as best 
they could, with shouts and laughter. 

Then they worked hard, digging out the 
poor dolls, who were all wet through. 

‘The next time we have a snow-castle 
we won't have any fire, I guess,” said Ella. 

The children waited till the Fourth of 
July. But no other drift came which was 
big enough for even a doll-house.—Our 
Little Ones. 
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Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for 

reparing and using. Sent oy mail by address- 
Ing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbees 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. OC. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home Purit 
Woman and hor right to the franchise. An eigh 








page.monthly. 50 cents a . A 
THE WO STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iow.. 


WHAT CHOIRS NEED. 
ANTHEM BOOKS. 
Emerson’s Anthems of Praise, $1; doz. $9. 
Perkins’ Anthem Bore Sia8; par aes, rte 
American Anthem Book. $1.25; per doz. $12. 
Order with Ditson’s imprint. 
prea Sacred Selections. $1.50; per doz. 


Laus Deg. Henshaw. $1; per doz. $9. 
Santoral. Palmer & suewerteee- $1; per doz. $9. 
Vox Laudis. Ernst Leslie. $1; per doz. $9. 
and Sentences. 980 cts.; per 
doz. $7.20. 
kins’ Easy Anthems. $1; per doz. $9. 
And many others. Please send for lists and 
descriptions. 


Singing Societies and Clubs need 


Chorus Rooks, as Emerson’s Chorus Book, $1. 
Perkins’ Glee and Chorus Book, $1. 
Apograph. Zerrahn. $1. ° 
Concert Selections. Emerson. $1. 

Also the Choruses of the Oratorios. (See lists.) 


Cantatas (Classic), as Mendelssohn’s Christus, 40 
cts.; Rheinberger’s Christoforus, $1; Three Holy 
Children, Stanford, $1; Fair Melusina, Hofmann, 
75 cts.; Wreck of the Hesperus, Anderton, 35c.; 
Battle of the Huns, Zéllner, 80 cts. 


Cantatas (Scenic). Joseph’s Bondage, Chadwick, 
$1; Ruth and Naomi, Damrosch, $1; Rebecca, 
poten (easy) ,65 cts.; Esther, Bradbury (easy), 

cts. 


Also more than a hundred Masses, containing the 
best and sweetest of sacred music. 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE, 


By Percy Moray, is the prettiest picture ever pub- 
lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 
28x22 in., and costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
AGE. All who do not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. THE ART AGE gives 





THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART 
SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50. (Six months, 
$1.75.) These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 


THE ART AGE 


is an interesting, practical, useful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send. 


ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please tiention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL . 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { 2?#Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE Horktns, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 
A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Ill, 
the First and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 
WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 


CAROLINE A, HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 


Upon its stafl of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mre. Elizabeth Boynion Har- 
bert, Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cenrte« 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $1.50 
to us for a year’s sub- . 
gortpiten to DRESS, 
during the present 
month, will receive the 
three patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing. After Jan, Ist the 

rice of DRESS will 

ve increased to $2.00, 
and each subscriber 
sending that amount to 
us during the month of 
January will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 15 cents for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 

. = ness-Miller Pub.Co. 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor : 
Please inform pom readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. its 
timely use thousands of peptoae cases have 
pomnaneety cured. Is be glad to send two 
of my remedy rrez to any of your read- 














ers who have consumption if l send me 
their Express and P. O. 3 
¢ ly, T. A. Sxiocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl St., New York. 


MARGARET SIDNEY'S BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, and How they 


new era in child literature. It has become a 
classic. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. A power- 
ful temperance story. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.25. 
A capital delineation of life in a New Eng- 
land village. 


HALF-YEAR AT BRONCKTON. 12mo, 
$1.25. A boy’s book of school-life. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
16mo, $1. A club of young folks didn’t go, 
but learned as much, perhaps, as those who 
did go. 


THE GOLDEN WEST, as seen by the 
Ridgway Club. 4to, $1.75. From Boston to 
Monterey for health and pleasure and infor- 
mation; as good as a guide-book, and 
charmingly written. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME? Square 8vo, 
$1.25. A neighborhood story of old and 
young folks together. Jolly Penyannop! 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID;; or, the Doings 
of the Wordsworth Club. 4to, $1.75. Seven 
young girls did a wonderful deal of good in 
their village, and had a good time about it. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
12mo, 75 cents. Two city girls take up 
mending, and by-and-by one of them reads 
a paper before the Friday Club on “What 
can our Young Women do to Support 
Themselves >” 


POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. Square 
8vo, 50 cents. The adventures of a parrot 
with two little children. 


THE MINUTE MAN: a Ballad of the ‘Shot 
Heard Round the World.” Square 12mo, 
$1.25. On the Battle of Concord. 


HESTER, and Other New England Stories. 
12mo, $1.25. Eleven short stories of typica, 
New England life, 


TWO MODERN LiTTLE PRINCES, 
and Other Stories. 12mo, $i. Eight capti- 
vating stories for young folks. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1. 
A bicycle-tricycle story of pioneers and ex- 
plorers in search of the place where children 
should be seen and heard too. A very jolly 
story. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Publishers 
BOSTON 


A Brilliant New Novel by the author of 
“The Story of Margaret Kent.” 


Queen Money. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


“This is the strongest story that this author 
has yet told. It is essentially a novel of charac- 
ter-painting, more even than ‘Margaret Kent,’ or 
‘Sons and Daughters.’ It is superior to either of 





these, because of its greater unity of plot, and the 
development of character and of situation. It is 
sustained to the end of the story. It has the ele- 
ment of comedy. In short, the merits of ‘Queen 
Money’ are very great. . . . Interesting and val- 
uable, and remarkably true to life. It is a book 
A quoted, to be thought about, to be talked 
about.” 


Looking Backward; 
2000-1887. 


By Epwarp Be.amy, author of “Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister,” ‘Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process,” etc., 
etc. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


“The present and growing regard for super- 
natural stories opens the way for just such nar- 
ratives as this. ‘The Duchess Emilia’ and 
‘She’ are not more strange than this 
story.” 

A strong and original work, by one of our most 
skilful novelists, unfolding problems of the deep- 
est interest and value, and full of weird and 
entrancing passages. 








Under the Southern Cross. 


By Matvurin M. Batuov, author of “Due 
North,” “Edge-Tools of Speech,” “Genius in 
Sunshine and Shadow,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


The sights and experiences of a journey, in 
1887, to Australia, Tasmania, Samoa, New Zea- 
land, and other South-Sea islands. 

“Due West,’ ‘Due North,’ ‘Due South,’ are 
among the rarest bits of foreign travel to which 
the untravelled public has access. It has never 
been our lot to know another author to travel 
and write with the same motive and in the same 
spirit that characterize these volumes. His latest 
travels have been in the Islands of the Pacific. 
He receives eo grog of places and peoples so 
vividly that when he speaks or writes of them he 
gives one the impression he received. He speaks 
enthusiastically of the progress evinced by the 
people of Honolulu; of the comparatively few 
years since they were in the most savage and 
uncivilized condition; of the way in which edu- 
cation and every form of civilization are being 
advanced.” —Journal of Education, 


Trinity Church, 


Boston, Mass. 


MONOGRAPHS OF AMERIOAN AROHITEOTURE 
No. V. 

A Portfolio, giving 22 Gelatine Views and one 
Heliochrome, 13x16 inches, of this celebrated 
church. $10. 








*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. postpaid, 
on Seceigt of the yeing, by the Putilenere, 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


Grew. 12mo, $1.50. This book marks a— 
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strapts; the remaining time to the peti- 
tioners for rejoinder. 

William I. Bowditch, President of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., Mrs. Ednah D. 





Letters containing remittances, and vetend to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
ah. Posten. Letters or P. O. Money 

, or #8 Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. sent in letters not regist at 
the risk of yl aoe, re : ao 

The poouipt a sufficient receipt 
the first subscription. change of date printed 
Seer a rer aa This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING, 


Next Tuesday, Jan. 31, at 10 A. M., at 
the Blue Room, State House, Boston, for 
and against allowing women who vote 
for school coumittee a vote on liquor 
license. 

FRANKLYN HOWLAND, Chairman. 


~~. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be beld in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, beginning on Wednesday even- 
ing, Feb. 1, and continuing through the 
next morning and afternoon, ‘Thursday, 
Feb. 2, at 10.30 A. M., and 2 P. M. 

A Sociable will be held on Thursday 
evening, the second day, from 5.30 to 9.30 
P. M. Admission, including supper, 50 
cents. The speakers invited are: Wm. I. 
Bowditch, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy 
Stone, H. B. Blackwell, Revs. Mr. Pit- 
blado, and Fielder Israel, Mrs. Ada UC. 
Bowles, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Ad- 
elaide A. Claflin, Cora Scott Pond, and 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton. 

There will be congregational singing of 
woman suffrage songs at each session. 
The day sessions will be devoted to the 
work and business of the year by the State 
Association and the Leagues, from each 
of which five-minute written reports are 
expected. 

Wo. I. BowpiTcH, President. 
LUCY STONE, Ch. Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec’y. 





+o ——— 


THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 


Tickets to the Suffrage Sociable and 
Supper next Thursday, February 2, from 
5.30 to 9.30 P. M., are for sale at the office 
of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. Price, fifty 
cents. The number of tickets is limited, 
and immediate application is desirable. 


SPECIMEN OOPIES FREE. 


We will send the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL 
free for one month to all persons thinking 
of subscribing, who make request for the 
same over their own signature on a postal 
card. No one who has been a subscriber, 
or who has been lately receiving free 
copies, is included in this offer. ‘The postal 
card is necessary for convenience in filing. 

+o 
THE WOMAN’S COLUMN. 








During the past year, a ‘*Woman’s Col- 
umn” has been sent out every week from 
this office to a thousand or more editors 
who had expressed their willingness to 
make use of woman suffrage matter if they 
could be supplied with it. Instead of be- 
ing published in the form of a broadside, 
as heretofore, the ‘‘Woman’s Column” 
will henceforward be issued as a small 
weekly newspaper. It will be mailed free 
to editors as au exchange, and will be 
sent to any one else who may desire it, 
for twenty-five cents a year. 

Many persons are interested in the 
woman question, and would be glad to re- 
ceive the news of the movement regularly, 
who nevertheless feel that they cannot af- 
ford to take a woman suffrage paper. 
This want the Woman’s Column will en- 
deavor to meet. It also affords a rare 
chance for advocates of the reform to sub- 
scribe in behalf of any friend who needs 
to be converted. Small but regular doses 
of woman suffrage doctrine, taken week- 
ly for a year, will often cure a very obsti- 
nate case of conservatism. 

Sample copies free. Address, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


~~ 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


On Wednesday, January 25, at 10 A. M., 
a public hearing was given the petitioners 
for and remonstrants against municipal 
suffrage for women; also for and against 
allowing women who vote for school com- 
mittee a vote on liquor license. Seven of 
the nipe members of the Joint Special 
Committee were present, Senator How- 
land in the chair. 

Only one person desired to speak for 
the remonstrants. Mr. Louis Brandeis ap- 
peared as counsel for ladies whose names 
were not given. The chairman announced 
that une hour would be given to the pe- 
titioners; then one hour to the remon- 





Cheney, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Miss E. 8S. Tobey and H. B. 
Blackwell spoke briefly, occupying the 
first hour. Mr. Louis Brandeis ovcupied 
the second hour with an elaborate argu- 
ment against woman suffrage, consisting 
largely of quotations from Col. Higgin- 
son’s article in the Forum. Rejoinders 
followed by C. C. Coffin, Rev. A. A. 
Miner, D. D., Mrs. Adelaide A. Clafflin, 
.Mrs. Ada C. Bowles and Miss ‘Cora Scott 
Pond; Mrs. 8. 8. Fessenden was present, 
but on account of the lateness of the hour 
declined to address the committee. 

Miss ‘obey stated that, on account of 
shortness of notice, several speakers rep- 
resenting the Mass. W. C. T. U. had been 
unable to appear. She asked for another 
hearing solely on the question of giving 
women a vote on license. The committee 
accordingly announced another hearing in 
the Blue Room, next Tuesday, January 31, 
at 10 A. M. 

The audience was large and composed 
mainly of ladies, who appeared to be 
unanimously in favor of the petitions, and 
were animated in their expressions of in- 
terest and approval. 

Mr. Brandeis was perfectly courteous 
and good-natured in his wanner of pre- 
senting bis case, and was in that respect 
a pleasant contrast to some of the gentle- 
men who have apoken on behalf of the re- 
monstrants in previous years. His argu- 
ment was rather feeble; but then there are 
no good arguments on that side. The at- 
titude of the committee was distinctly 
friendly to the petitioners. H. B. B. 


_ eee ---——— 


WOMEN AND JURY DUTY. 








The Boston Herald says: 

“The Legislature of the Territory of 
Washington, which has just re-enacted a 
woman suffrage law, has provided in it 
that women shall be exempt from jury 
duty. ‘This needs explanation. It is a 
fact that the service of women on juries 
was at first generally popular in that ter- 
ritory. Inthe bar at Seattle, which was 
composed of about forty lawyers, and 
several of them able men, it was next to 
impossible to find a lawyer who did not 
think well of woman jurors. The testi- 
mony was that they had quick perceptions, 
were decided in opinion, tirm, and incor- 
ruptible. It may have been the inconve- 
nience of the gathering of men and women 
together on juries, or it may have been 
that a more careless or sentimental class 
came later; but at the beginning, in this 
very intelligent Territory of Washington 
—composed, perhaps, of the most intelli- 
gent class of population that has settled 
any territory since the days of the Revo- 
lution—the opinion was general that no 
enlargement of the sphere of woman had 
been so successful as was this feature.” 


The exemption of women from jury 
duty in the woman suffrage law just re- 
enacted in Washington Territory is op- 
tioual, not mandatory. No woman can be 
compelled to do jury duty, but she is 
eligible if able and willing to serve. 
Women as wives and mothers have duties 
which would sometimes make it a hard- 
ship to compel them to perform jury ser- 
vice. It is not unlikely, also, that their 
vigorous enforcement of the laws against 
gambling, illicit liquor selling, and other 
vices may have made the gambling and 
liquor interest prefer more pliant juries. 
It-is quite possible, too, that this exemp- 
tion may have been in part a concession to 
the prejudices and interests of many re- 
spectable men and women. In a new 
country, where population is sparse, and 
neighbors scarce, and hired help not easily 
obtainable, great family inconvenience 
might attend compulsory jury service by 
women. H. B. B. 





au 


THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


The Pall .Mall Gazette, discussing the 
rumor that various European nations are 
preparing to put their forces on a war 
footing, says: 


There is one aspect of this supposed 
readiness on the part of all the nations to 
spend £100,000,000 on an utterly insen- 
sate struggle for a mastery which none of 
them want, that is reassuring. Mankind 
is still capable of making great sacrifices 
for great objects. ‘These objects may be 
mistaken, may even be suicidal. But when, 
rightly or wrongly, men are convinced of 
their necessity, they do not flinch from 
the most frightful sufferings and losses. 
Life and treasure are poured out like wa- 
ter, the intellect and energy and accumu- 
lated resources of all are concentrated on 
the achievement of a given end. It is de- 
plorable that this sublime consecration 
should be confined to throat-cutting, but 
its existence is a prophecy of good. Some 
day we may be able to shunt it on to other 
lines. Some day—who knows how soon 
it may come?—King Demos may decide 
that instead of declaring war against his 
brother living on the other side of an im- 
aginary line drawn y! politicians across 
hill and dale, he will declare war against 
those enemies of the human race—Pesti- 
lence, Drunkenness, iguocenss, Prostitu- 
tion and Famine. The day will come when 
a great nation will gird up its loins and 
spend its resources as lavishly in the fight 
against squalid poverty and hopeless indi- 





gence as it now spends them in internation- 





al war. Our history in future will not have 
as its landmarks, cam in the Crimea 


and the Soudan, but the cam waged 
nearer home, campaigns vay forces 
born in these realins the opportunity to 
live a decent, human life, that is the new 
quest of the Holy Grail to which the na- 
tion is called, and our new crusade is 
waged against all the fatal misbeliefs 
which still hold possession of the Holy 
Place. And when men paralyze our hop- 
ing by calculating up the cost of social 
emancipation, may we not point with tri- 
umph to the cost they sare ready to incur 
for bloodshed, and ask, if so much may be 
wasted for war, may not even more be 
forthcoming to achieve victories of peace? 
Undoubtedly. And woman suffrage 
will hasten the day. A. 8. B. 


AN ATTACK ON SENATOR BLAIR. 


A Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, of Chicago, 
published a few years ago a pamphlet 
against equal rights for women. It was 
entitled ‘Letters from a Chimney Corner.” 
‘The same lady has now issued an ‘*Open 
Letter to Senator Blair,” in which she 
takes him to task, not in the gentlest man- 
ner, for advocating the extension of suf- 
frage to women. 

Mrs. Corbin says that marriage is a part- 
nership, and that ‘the question is whether 
each partner shall keep to that line of la- 
bor which nature has marked out.” This 
is begging the question at the start. The 
precise point at issue is whether there is 
anything contrary to nature in a woman’s 
dropping u slip of paper intoa box, or any 
incompatibility between rearing a family 
properly and taking an intelligent interest 
in public questions. ‘The advocates of 
woman suffrage believe that the two things 
could and should go together. The best 
wife and mother is the one who can be an 
intelligent companion to her husband and 
a broad-minded teacher to her children. 

It has been said to be impossible to find 
any new argument for or against woman 
suffrage; but Mrs. Corbin has found one 
that is both new and extraordinary. She 
represents that since men cannot be the 
mothers or nurses of children, therefore, 
unless they are required to do all the vot- 
ing to represent both themselves and the 
other half of the human race, men will be 
simply drones in the human hive. She 
says: 

“If men are not capable of managing the 
affairs of the State according to the high- 
est and best ideas of the race—that is, of 
both men and women—will you permit me 
respectfully to inquire what proper and 
adequate share of this world’s work they 
can perform? What is their natural place 
in the order of soviety? Are they mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water? 
They cannot bear citizens; they can not 
care for them in infancy and rear them to 
manhood. If they cannot govern them 
with wisdom and justice when they are 
produced ready-made to their hands, what 
is their reason for being?” 

And she adds somewhat tartly: 

‘*When a man stands up in the United 
States Senate and makes such a statement 
as that in regard to the men of this Repub- 
lic, it appears to me that he compromises 
his own self-respect and the respect due to 
the dignified and honorable body to which 
he has been elevated.” 

When men conduct business and com- 
merce, are the bread-winners, as a rule, 
and do half the voting, they may reasona- 
bly be thought to take their share of the 
world’s work, even though they cannot, 
as men alone, contribute to the govern- 
ment ‘the highest and best ideas of both 
men and women.” To say that they can- 
not do this is no more a slur upon their 
mental and moral capacity than it would 
be a slur upon their musical capacity to 
say that they cannot contribute toa chorus 
the soprano as well as the bass. Asa 
well-known advocate of woman suffrage 
has said: 

“The eternal and ineradicable distinc- 
tion of sex is one principal reason why 
women, in a representative government, 
should be directly represented. If law- 
yers alone cannot safely be trusted to 
make laws for mechanics, if merchants 
alone cannot legislate for farmers, if white 
men alone cannot do justice to the negroes, 
if every well-defined class in society is en- 
titled to its own authoritative expression 
through the ballot, surely women, who 
are the wives and sisters and mothers of 
men, should give expression to the domes- 
tic interests from the feminine point of 
view. If a blacksmith cannot fairly rep- 
resent a physician, how much less can a 

-man represent a woman!” 

And, as a matter of experience, it is ex- 
actly these domestic interests, the inter- 
ests of the home, that we find habitually 
neglected by purely masculine legislation. 

Mrs. Corbin says that “if women vote, 
they must hold office.” She seems to im- 
ply that all women must held office, 
whether they will or no; whereas not one 
voter in a hundred ever holds office, and 
no one is obliged to take office against his 
will. Mrs. Corbin points out that it would 
be inconvenient for the mother of a young 
family to go to Congress. Undoubtedly. 
The mother of a young family would not 
be likely to be asked to go to Congress, 
and would net be likely to consent if she 
were asked. But she might have a very 
definite idea as to the sort of man she 








wanted to send to Congress to represent 
her and her children; and there is no rea- 
son why her opinion should not be counted, 
along with those of her husband, father, 
and brother. Many men are occupied with 
engrossing business cares which would 
make it inconvenient for them to go to 
Congress; and they do not go. But they 
do not lose their votes on that account. 
House-mothers would simply belong in 
the same category. 

Mrs. Corbin says that woman suffrage 
will increase the number of unmarried 
women. Yet in the Eastern States, where 
women cannot vote, spinsters abound ; and 
in the Western Territories, where they 
have been voting for years, unmarried 
women are as rare as white blackbirds. 
Woman suffrage may not especially pro- 
mote matrimony, but it plainly does not 
hinder it. 

We are often assured that women have 
no natural taste for politics, and that the 
more sensible a woman is, the more averse 
she is to taking any part in them. Yet 
Mrs. Corbin expresses the fear that ‘many, 
and those not of the weak and ignorant, 
but of the most gifted and intellectual, 
will be tempted to forego marriage and 
motherhoud” for the sake of an unimpeded 
political career. Kilkenny arguments 
again! If women are naturally averse to 
politics, it is not likely that many will 
plunge into them to ‘the exclusion of all 
other interests; and in any case, nature 
may be trusted to look out for herself. 
Girls who are in love would not general- 
ly refuse to marry because of the remote 
chance that one in a thousand of them 
might some day receive a nomination to 
Congress, and be obliged to decline it on 
account of family cares. 

Mrs. Corbin says: 


‘The direct tendency of woman suffrage 
would be to form such a class of women 
as held high court in Greece in the days 
preceding its downfall. ... Are Amer- 
ican men prepared to relegate the wives 
and mothers of this Republic to a second- 
ary and subservient place, and share the 
political leadership of this great and free 
country with an oligarchy of Aspasias?” 

It is the advocates of woman suffrage, 
by the way, who object to having the wives 
and mothers of the Republic “‘relegated to 
a secondary and subservient place,” and 
classed politically with children, idiots and 
criminals. But, seriously, woman suf- 
frage is the last thing that would conduce 
to a reign of Aspasias; and it is hard to 
see how any sensible person can entertain 
such an idea. The great majority of women 
are not bad, but good; and good women 
are not famous for liking bad ones. The 
idea that the mass of American wives and 
mothers would either elect bad women to 
office, or suffer them to be elected, is al- 
most too absurd for serious discussion. 

It must be remembered, also, that at the 
time when courtesans “theld high court” 
at Athens, good women were strictly se- 
cluded and kept in ignorance. ‘The only 
way in which a woman could gain any 
freedom or any education was by breaking 
entirely with the proprieties. It is a sys- 
tem like that, not the system of equal 
rights, that puts a premium on vice. Jn 
countries where women have most free- 
dom and most education, they are general- 
ly most virtuous. Give a woman a legiti- 
mate means of influencing politics, and she 
is the less likely to have recourse to an 
illegitimate one. 

In closing her article, Mrs. Corbin says 
that “there are other and weightier argu- 
ments against woman suflrage” than those 
she has mentioned. They should be 
weightier ones, indeed, to justify the denial 
of suffrage. As Mary Stuart said when her 
rebel barons offered to pledge their word 
and honor for her safety, ‘“I'hese are too 
slight and unsolid; add at least a handful 
of thistledown to give them weight in the 
balance!” A. 8. B. * 


~~. 
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CHARITY IN SPEECH---A RECIPE. 





The best recipe for charity of judgment 
is a tablespoonful of the study of heredity, 
to be taken three times daily, alternating 
with an equal quantity of the study of en- 
vironment, and a double dose of each to 
be simultaneously administered after 
speaking in an uncharitable manner, pre- 
vious to which the mouth should be thor- 
oughly rinsed with a cup of cold water, 
taken in the name of a disciple. 

If this prescription is carefully followed, 
it will usually effect a cure; but, should it 
fail, a plaster of humility and an inhaler 
supplied with the essence of self-examina- 
tion is warranted to complete the desired 
work. FRANCES E, WILLARD. 


“CAPTAIN MARY MILLER.” 


Mrs. H. H. Robinson’s woman's rights 
piay, ‘‘Captain Mary Mifler,” was produced 
by the National W. S. A. of Massachu- 
setts, at Union Hall, Thursday evening, 
before an interested audience. The plot 
of the drama was reviewed at some length 
in the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL when it first 
came out. The scenery was pretty, and 
there was some very good acting. The 











parts were taken as follows: Nathan 
Gandy, G. W. Baird; William Miller, 
Chas. W. Bascom ; Mr. Romberg, Edward 
McEvilla; Hank Mudgett, T. J. Murphy; 
Patsy Hefron, Frank B. Skelton; Jose- 
phus Herodotus, Chas. I. Gardner, Jr.; 
Mrs. Gandy, Mrs. H. R. Shattuck; Mary 
Miller, Mrs. Dora Smith; Leafy Jane, 
Miss Jeanne Bearse; J. Q. Adams, Miss 
Fannie Worcester. The good points were 
received with applause, and the generally 
expressed opinion was that the affair went 
off very nicely, in spite of unpropitious 
weather. A. 8. B. 


NOT A LEGAL WILL. 


We have just received the following let- 
ter: 





WALTHAM, Mass., JAN. 26, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Will you kiodly tell me if a man can 
make a legal will by himself, just writing 
on 4 piece of paper thus: 

“I, John Smith, being of sound mind 
and good health, do here declare that I de- 
sire my wife Mary to have my life insur- 
ance, all and everything in the house, in 
all the outbuildings, barns, etc., and all 
the standing and growing crops for her to 
do as she likes with after my death.” 

This is signed John Smith, then signed 
by two witnesses: one a woman, one a 
man. 

The facts are these: a dear friend of 
mine, left with a large farm and money 
enough to carry it on, married one of the 
meanest men who ever walked on the earth, 
without a cent; she had two girls by him; 
this last year or two he has wanted her to 
consent to his bruther and son having the 
farm, so that it can continue in the pres- 
ent name. Of course she has refused; but 
has let him have every cent out of the 
bank (to improve the farm, he says) on 
condition that he made a will leaving every- 
thing to her, which he did, the copy of 
which I have sent. I feel sure he is de- 
frauding her somehow; the stock is being 
sold, the crops sold, hay and everything, 
as fast as it is cut. He will not give any 
account of the money. He does not seem 
to care for his own children, as they are 
“girls.” His poor wife is counpletely 
broken-spirited, and dare not make a move 
however small, but thinks she will be safe 
with that piece of written paper. 

If you like, you can print this in your 
prow. as a warning to some poor sister in 
ike trouble, with what you think would 
be the best course for her to take, or if I 
can do anything for her. 

I remain, yours truly, a woman suffra- 
gist from the crown of my head to the 
heel of my foot. B. A. M. 


The paper above described is not a valid 
will. It has no legal force whatever, be- 
cause it is not properly acknowledged. 
Such a will would beall right in this State, 
if it were signed by three witnesses (either 
women or men), who must all have seen 
the will signed in one another’s presence 
and certify to the fact. 

In case of the husband’s death, the wife 
is entitled to one-third of his personal 
property, and of this she cannot be de- 
prived by any will he may have made, but 
the, remaining two-thirds he may will as 
he sees fit; in case he makes no will, the 
remaining two-thirds will be equally di- 
vided among his children. For the money 
a wife has lent her husband she has no 
legal claim on him or on his estate, nor can 
she compel him to repay her, the law rec- 
ognizing no contract between husband and 
wife, and thus enabling a husband to cheat 
his wife with legal impunity. The thing 
to do will be for the wife to write out a 
new will, and ask her husband to sign it 
in the presence of three witnesses, who 
shall certify on the paper that they each 
and all were present and saw it signed. 

H. B. B. 
DEFECTS IN THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
GIRLS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the Chautau- 
qua, makes the following admirable sug- 
gestions: 


I must begin this paper by disclaiming 
any intention to disparage the system of 
education for women which now prevails 
in America. It appears to me, on the con- 
trary, far in advance, taking the average, 
of what can be found elsewhere. 

The opening of college and professional 
life for women, which has become an ac- 
complished fact within the last twenty 
years, certainly constitutes a new depart- 
ure for them, and those who are in a de- 
gree responsible for it cannot but feel 
that society at large has a right to ques- 
tion their work with much anxiety. 

The natural alternation between over- 
action and reaction obtains a good deal in 
educational and household aftairs. There 
has been a strong reaction during, let us 
say, the last forty years, against the 
church and family discipline of the Puri- 
tans. This was inevitable, because the re- 
ligious convictions of the world had 
undergone a change, as had also the prev- 
alent theories of education and the cir- 
cumstances of household life. We can- 
not return to the old order. It was nar- 
row, bare, severe. 

Our little ones grow up in more free- 
dom, in more cheerful light and expressed 
affection than fell to the lot of some of us. 
But, we may ask, has any new edict ab- 
solved us from the duty of training our 
children for their part in human life? 
Let us ask what were the good things in 
the old-fashioned ae 

We cannot deny that it kept closely in 
sight the two points of duty to God and 
duty to man. It fostered temperance, 
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which we should resolute! 

drop. The spirit of self-sacrifice, the 
mitt of economy, the spirit of industry. 
ow shall we keep thew alive? 

I can emphasize here only certain great 

rinciples which must not be departed 
vom n the home training if we would 
the race at = true mee. on of 
these is the great importance of cultivat- 
ing, not only family affection, but domes- 
tic tastes. The luve of home is a trait 
much to be fostered in our children. The 
wide extent of our country, the new fields 
of activity which its development con- 
stantly opens up, carry our young men 
far from the haunts of their childhood. 
The freedom of going abroad allowed to 
our young girls, and the love of pleasure 
which is fostered rather than curbed in 
them, are circumstances not calculated to 
strengthen the home affections. 

At the eastward. a number of single 
women have no call toward matrimony. 
At the West, our Eastern young men live 
as bachelors, or marry out of the sphere 
of early association. 1 would remedy this 
state of things by making it not only pos- 
sible but easy for every pioneer man who 

oes out into the wilderness to take with 
fim a pioneer woman to whom the ideas 
of labor and privation shall not be either 
new or unwelcome. And I would do this 
by training every young woman, without 
exception, in the simple tasks and offices 
of household work. 

This training should begin very early in 
life. A child of five or six years can be 
taught to bear its little part in the work 
of the family. It can learn to put its things 
in order, to restore books and playthings 
to their places when play and study hours 
are ended. Its little feet can easily run on 
errands, and spare to its elders many steps 
which would be wearisome to them, but 
which to it are ouly amusing. 

Taste as well as order should be culti- 
vated in children. Good taste is a very 
valuable and restraining influence in hu- 
man life, and moral beauties are akin to 
material ones. Gardening and the gather- 
ing and arranging of flowers are helpful 
for thisend. Such study of drawing and 
color as circumstances will allow is also 
very useful. But the most important es- 
thetic for the household is that of perfect 
neatness and order. ‘Chat beds, walls, 
floors, and windows should be faultlessly 
clean is the first requisite for the taste of 
a good housewife. Children can be led to 
keep this necessity much in mind. Having 
secured this honest and healthful founda- 
tion, let the little girl be trained to such 
simple adornment of her surroundings as 
ean be had without additional expense; 
the best arrangement of the family china, 
the utilizing of muterials omg 4 at com- 
mand, the training of a vine, the setting 
of a glass of flowers. Such works of-art 
as the home can afford should be carefully 
chosen, and their merits and meaning 
should be explained to the little people. 

[Concluded next week.] 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, JAN. 24, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 
The full text of the woman sufirage 
bill which has been presented in the New 
York Legislature is as follows: 


“An act to prevent discrimination on account 
of sex at municipal and certain other elections. 

“The people of the State of New York, repre- 
pues in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 

Ows: ° 

“Section 1. Every adult citizen, irrespective of 
sex, shall hereafter be entitled to vote atany mu- 
nicipal election, or at any election for supervis- 
ors or excise officers, and it shall hereafter be un- 
lawful to make any discrimination between citi- 
zens on account of sex at such elections. 

“Section 2. No poll clerk, inspector of election, 
or other election officer, or person fulfilling such 
duties, shall hereafter refuse to register or to re- 
ceive the vote of any adult citizen at any such 
elections by reason of the sex of such citizen, 
provided such citizen shall in all other respects 
possess the qualifications now required by law. 

“Section 3. A violation of the provisions of this 
act shall be a misdemeanor. 

“Section 4. All acts and parts of acts repug- 
nant to or inconsistent with any of the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

“Section 5. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately.” 


This bill was carefully prepared by Mr. 
Augustus A. Levey and submitted to Mr. 
Thaddeus B. Wakeman, who gave it his 
approval. 

The temperance women of the State are 
urged to note that it is especially provided 
in this act that women shall have the right 
to vote for members of the boards of ex- 
cise. Objection has been made to bills 
previously introduced that in giving muni- 
cipal suffrage they permitted only women 
in cities to vote, and the large number of 
women in the rural districts would, have 
no voice in their local aftairs. ‘This objec- 
tion is obviated by the clause providing 
that women may vote at elections ‘for 
supervisors or excise officers.” 

At the last convention of the W. C. T. U. 
in this State, strong resolutions were 
passed favoring woman suffrage, and the 
temperance women were appealed to to 


aid the work for the cause. Will they not’ 


help us now? If every organized bedy of 
temperance women in the State will send 
letters to senators and assemblymen, urg- 
ing them to yote for the bill, it cannot fail 
to have an effect in Legislation. Sisters in 
reform, will you not help us? 
LILLig DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 





‘Sorosis will be twenty years old next 
March 


i? 





CHARLES A. RAPALLO. 

Judge Rapallo was one of the many 
prominent men of New York who have of 
late years been quietly friendly to woman 
auftrage, and who, while not making pub- 
lic avowal of their views, have been ready 
to aid it when opportunity came. He was 
one of the four justices of the highest 
tribunal of the State—the Court of Ap- 
peals—who have made known their sym- 
pathy with the cause; the others being 
Chief-Judge Charles J. Folger, afterward 
Secretary of the Treasury, Judge Henry 
R. Selden, previously lieutenant-governor, 
and Judge Samuel L. Selden. 

Judge Rapallo served for some years on 
the bench in New York City. He was ad- 
vanced to the Court of Appeals in the re- 
organization of that court under the con- 
stitutional amendment of 1869. After he 
had served a full term of fourteen years, 
he received the unusual compliment of re- 
election unopposed, receiving nearly a 
million votesin 1884. When the State 
Convention of the Woman Suffrage Party 
met in Buffalo in that year, he gave assur- 
ance of his sympathy, but, on account of 
his being a judge at the time, it was not 
made public. Accordingly, in a private 
session, the convention indorsed him, and 


he received its support at the election. 
H. W. 





Mrs. GEORGE Simmons, of Plymouth, 
died last week at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. Mrs. Simmons was a de- 
voted friend of woman suffrage. Each 
year she contributed to the cause, signed 
the petitions, worked for the Bazaar, and 
was an intelligent, much-esteemed citizen. 
She always felt the hurt of her disfran- 
chised position, and the personal wrong of 
being taxed without representation and 
governed without consent. L. 8. 
—eo+- 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Suffrage Hearing, Biue Room, next 
Tuesday, January 31, at 10 A. M. 

Suffrage Convention, Horticultural Hall, 
Wednesday evening, and Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon. 

The Kentucky Legislature is consider- 
ing a bill to punish wife-beaters with forty 
lashes. 

The Havre De Grace ‘‘Illustrated Al- 
manac” for 1888 is at hand, full of infor- 
mation. 

Our new leaflet of suffrage songs was 
compiled by friends in Illinois, assisted by 
friends in lowa. 

Mrs. Packer Cummings has given Pack- 
er Memorial Church, which cost $300,000, 
to Lehigh University. 

Mrs. Annie Jenness Miller offers three 
patterns to those who subscribe for her 
magazine Dress. See her advertisement. 

Turkish baths are the prevailiog craze 
amoug fashionable Parisian ladies. Queen 
Isabella of Spain is especially fond of 
these baths. 

The N. Y. Home Journal, in its last issue, 
devotes a column to the ‘Clubs and Coter- 
ies of New York Women,” for mental im- 
provement and intellectual enjoyment. 

Suffrage Sociable and Supper, Horticul- 
tural Hall, Thursday evening, February 2, 
from 5.30 to 9.30 P. M. Songs, speeches, 
and social reunion. Admission, fifty cents. 

Mrs. N. P. Fox read a paper on Heredity 
before the West Des Moines W. C. T. U., 
which was so excellent that by unanimous 
vote of the Union the entire essay was 
published. 

The oldest arm-chair in the world is the 
throne of Queen Hatafu, who flourished 
in Egypt 1,600 years B. C. It is made of 
ebony, and is beautifully carved. It is 
now in the British Museum. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace lectured on 
woman suffrage the other day at New Al- 
bany, Ind., and had a large audience, de- 
spite bad weather. She was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. 8. Culbertson. 

The Virginia Legislature has granted to 
Miss Mary Amelia Smith the privilege of 
engraving the seal of the State on.the 
monument over the grave of her father, 
the late ex-Gov. William Smith. 

“Three Dreams in a Desert,” by Olive 








Shreiner, which has attracted so much in- ' 


terest and comment, is for sale in pam- 
phiet form atthe WOMAN's JOURNAL office, 
3 Park Street. Price, 5 cents each. 

Miss Gertrude Smith will read Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s “Jack,” at the Hawthorne 
Rooms, at two o'clock this afternoon, un- 
der the auspices of the Y. W. C. T. U. 
She will be introduced by Mrs. Livermore. 

Mrs. J. M. Patten has for three years 
edited a column in the Beloit (Kan.) Gaz- 
ette, in the interest of women. This has 
done much to change the public sentiment 
of the town, and to educate it in favor of 
equal rights. 

The Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion in Washington boasts of being the 
mother of all the flourishing Women’s 
Press Associations that have sprung up in 





different parts of the country since it was 
organized in 1882. 

Vassar aluinnx added $14,000 to the en- 
dowment of the Maria Mitchell chair of 
astronomy last spring, and every well- 
wisher of the college will hope that after a 
well-earned period of rest, Prof. Mitchell 
will again be the presiding genius of the 
observatory. 

The reporter’s gallery in the Iowa Leg- 
islature is frequented by three ladies: 
Mrs. Durley, of the Des Moines News ; 
Miss Burnside, of the Des Moines Leader, 
and Miss Rose Ankeny, representing the 
Sioux City Tribune. 

Senator H. R. Biue spoke at the Linn 
County Suffrage Convention in Kansas 
last week, and Senator M. B. Castle spoke 
at that of the Cook County (Ill.) Woman 
Suffrage Association. More and more the 
ablest men are found to be on the side of 
woman suffrage. 

Since the mayor of Argonia, Kan., Mrs. 
Salter, has been so successful in keeping 
whiskey and gambling out of that city, it 
may be that Dover’s new horse railway 
president, Mrs. Dow, will be eqdally hap- 
py in keeping water out of the stock.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

The Woman’s Standard tells of a new 
game that has been invented, called ‘*Edi- 
tor’s Delight.” ‘The game is played in 
this way: ‘Take a sheet of writing paper, 
fold it carefully and inclose a postal-note 
sufficiently large to pay a year’s subscrip- 
tion. If the editor smiles on receiving it, 
the trick works.” 

Ruskin laments what he calls the de- 
cadence of England. Defining English 
character and manhood as “trustworthi- 
ness of word and work, independence of 
other people’s opinions, respect for old 
fashions, and honor for women,” he says 
these are ‘discarded conceptions of our 
insular strength and felicity.” 

The marriage is announced of Mrs. Irene 
G. White, well known through her poems, 
to Capt. J. C. Adams, editor of the Web- 
ster (Dak.) Reporter and Farmer. The 
ceremony was performed at the home of 
the bride’s muther, in Eau Claire, Wis. 
The pair will be accompanied by the good 
wishes of their many friends. 

The Empress of Russia has been present- 
ed with a sewing-machine of solid silver, 
studded with sapphires, and inclosed ina 
case made in the form of an imperial 
crown. The fittingsare of gold. It is the 
gift of a society for promoting the use of 
Russian materials, which the empress has 
recently brought into fashion. 

Henry Ward Beecher’s life, by his son 
and son-in-law, assisted by Mrs. Beecher, 
will probably be published next morth. 
It seems that Beecher had prepared a brief 
outline of his life and had begun the first 
chapter. This will be used, together with 
Mrs. Beecher’s reminiscences of her early 
married life in the West, important letters, 
and sermons, 

‘There is felt to be great need of hav- 
ing a Swedish woman to attend to Swedish 
immigrant women arriving in Boston. 
Friends have made contributions, and the 
work will proceed without delay. Mrs. 
V. A. Cooper is active in the matter, and 
will be glad to receive help in money or 
otherwise. Her address is 11 Pleasant 
Avenue, Somerville. 

Do the liquor-dealers want women to 
vote? No; they everywhere oppose giving 
women the ballot, as they did in our legis- 
lature Jast winter, saying it meant prohibi- 
tion; and the liquor-dealers and brewers 
throughout the country have passed strong 
resolutions against giving woman the bal- 
lot, saying they fear nothing so much as 
this.— Our Message. 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Auburn, 
N. Y., continues its study of the city char- 
ter. Four public meetings will be held 
each year, and good speakers secured. 
Letters were read at the last meeting on a 
variety of subjects germane to the occa- 
sion. Ladies came from far and near. 
The spirit and interest shown give reason 
to expect the best results. 


The Equal Suffrage Society of Wichita, 
.Kan., gave an entertainment a few days 
ago in the Congregational Church. Dr. 
Nannie Stephens made the opening ad- 
dress, Miss Drukker gave a recitation, and 
Miss Hamlin, of the City School of Music, 
sang. Hon. Rodolph Hatfield gave an 
able review of the progress of the woman 
suffrage movement. Mrs. M. E. Lease 
made the closing speech. 


The Buffalo Courier says that the pupils 
at the gymnasium of the Women’s Union 
have become very expert in the use of the 
fire-escape. ‘They go up the slanting 
rope hand over hand, and down the 
straight rope, with an agility surprising to 
one who has not practised this accom- 


*plishment.” Lhe accomplishment is a 


good one to possess in these days of fre- 
quent and disastrous fires. 

A concert of piano-forte music will be 
given by Frau Anna Steiniger-Clark and 
Frederic Clark, at 5 Park Street, under the 





auspices of the N. E. Women’s Club, at 
4P.M., Thursday, February9. This will 
aflord a rare treat to musical people. Frau 
Steiniger-Clark is an exquisite player, and 
her husband’s exposition of his philoso- 
phy of fingering has attracted much atten- 
tion from Prof. Harris and others. 

Legislation for the better protection of 
women is needed in the District of Colum- 
bia. A bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Frye, of Maine, asking 
that the age of protection be raised from 
ten to eighteen years. All organizations 
or individuals interested in the work of 
social purity would do well to forward 
memorials asking for the passage of such 
a bill. 

A paragraph has been going around the 
papers saying that the paper called Home 
Life was published by the Suffrage Societies 
of Rock Island County, Ill., and edited by 
the Moline Society. The paper in ques- 
tion is edited and published by Arthur H. 
Drury and wife. The Y. M. C. A., W.C. 
T. U., and Y. W.C.T.U. have depart- 
ments, and the Equal Suflrage Association 
of Moline has the use of a page or more. 

President Cleveland is one of the lead- 
ing lawyers of Buffalo. When governor, 
he publicly and voluntarily pledged him- 
self to approve any woman suffrage bills 
the Legislature might pass. Two such 
acts—guaranteeing women the suffrage at 
special elections in Lansingburg and 
Union Springs—he actually did sign, and 
said, in doing so, that he expected them to 
lead to full legislation on the subject.— 
Columbia (N. Y.) Jurist. 

The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion proposes to furnish entertainment for 
all accredited delegates to the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, to be held in 
Washington in March. It invites all per- 
sone interested to contribute toward the 
expense. Sums of money, large or small, 
may be sent either to the Treasurer, 
Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Riggs House, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of 
the Special Finance Committee, Susan B. 
Anthony, Rochester, N. Y. 

Louise Michel was addressing a meeting 
of Anarchists at Havre the other night, 
when a man ip the audience named Lucas 
suddenly arose and fired two shots at her 
with a revolver. She received a wound in 
the head, and the lobe of one of her ears 
was torn away. Lucas had a narrow es- 
cape from lynching at the hands of the in- 
furiated audience, and it was only the 
timely arrival of gendarmes that saved 
him. Hewaslocked up. Louise Michel’s 
wound is not serious. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hull, of Evanston, I[Il., 
is having good success with her parlor 
lectures on Robert Browning. The Beloit, 
Wis., papers speak appreciatively of her 
recent work there, and to succeed in Beloit 
is said to be no small token of one’s abil- 
ity to succeed anywhere. Mrs. Hull also 
gives excellent talks on heredity and the 
temperance quesiion. She was one of the 
original temperance workers in Chicago in 
the winter of 1874, and has been associated 
with the movement ever since. 

The Woman's Magazine for January 
contains a poem on ‘Life and the True 
Insight into Life,” by Miss Frances E. 
Willard, written in 1860, and never before 
published. Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing 
furnishes another of Quiz’s Quidities. 
There is a fresh instalment of Miss Kim- 
ball’s serial, and a new serial, **Grace 
Winslow’s Girlhood,” by Mrs. Sarah M. 
Perkins, besides short stories and sketches 
and poems by Annie L. Jack, Orra Lang- 
horne, Hans Goebel, and others. Send ten 
cents for this number to Frank E. Housh 
& Co., Brattleboro,’ Vt. 

The Legislature of Washington Terri- 
tory indulges in a queer freak when it en- 
acts a woman suffrage law but restricts 
jury duty to men. Inasmuch as their ex- 
perience has warranted the continuance 
of the franchise to women, we are ata 
loss to understand why one hand is tied 
and the other set freein this fashion. The 
Springfield Republican throws a little 
light on the situation thus: “It was in 
evidence that women had been of great 
service on juries in many cases, giving 
weight to moral cousiderations that men 
tend to ignore,” adding significantly, 
“perhaps this is the difficulty.” On re- 
flection we are inclined to strike out that 
‘*pe rhaps.”— Boston Commonwealth. 

Several shocking outrages on little girls 
have lately been committed in Toronto, 
and an indignant father writes to the To- 
ronto Globe prorosing that criminals of 
this class be punished by rendering them 
physically incapable of repeating the of- 
fence. The Globe heartily seconds the 
suggestion, and it isa good one. A man 
of that sort is a dangerous wild beast, who 
ought no more to be allowed to roam at 
large than one of Barnum’s tigers. He 
should either be made harmless, or im- 
prisoned for life. In view of the tendency 
shown by many governors to pardon out 
criminals of this class—especially on the 
eve of election—the plan proposed by the 
Toronto father would perhaps be the best. 











The Ilinols Woman’s Press Association 
has thirty-one members engaged in edi- 
torial work, most of them in editorial con- 
trol of papers; forty-four who are regu- 
lar correspondents or contributors to. pa- 
pers, and twelve who have published books. 
during the year. The Association is doing 
a large and increasing amount of work. 
Its present officers are: president, Mary 
Allen West; vice-presidents. Dr. Julia 
Holmes Smith, Mrs. Louise Rockwood 
Wardner, Anna, Ill. ; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Emily A. Kellogg, 159 La Salle 
Street, Chicagu; assistant, Miss Annie E. 
Myers; recording secretary, Dr. Odelia 
Blinn; treasurer, Mrs. Antoinette V.Wake- 
man, 88 1-2 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 

Louis Schade, of the National Brewers’ 
Association, expressed a wish that a lady 
lawyer should be sent to Washington to 
represent the temperance interests. Per- 
haps he will not maintain that preference 
when he is better acquainted with the abil- 
ities, and results secured through the ef- 
forts, of Mrs. Ada Bittenbender, the lady 
lawyer from Lineoln, Neb., who has just 
gone to Washington in the interest of the 
National W.C. T. U., where she will remain 
during the present session of Congreas. 
Mrs. Bittenbender studied law with her 
husband, and is his law partner to-day in 
Tincoln, Neb., where she has lived for 
many years, and is universally respect- 
ed and beloved by all except people con- 
nected with the liquor traffic.— Union Sig- 
nal, 
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EXAMINE the school and shopping gloves just 
received by Miss Fisk, 53 West Street. 





GLOVES. _ 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
At ‘The Red Glove,” 53 West St., 


Has received something very nice for School and 
Shopping Gloves at the low price of $1.25. 


CLUBS and LEAGUES 


Desiring to take up the study of LocaL and 
NATIONAL POLITICS are invited to examine 


Mowry’s Studies in Civil Government, 


A concise and valuable treatise on the structure and 
practical operation of our Government, Local, State 
and National. . 

It is believed that this book meets better than an 
other the present demand for a Text-Book whic 
shall, in a concise way, treat of the duties, privileges 
and problems growing out of American citizenship. 

A specimen copy will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of the introductory price, 94 cents. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


W.A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


WOMANS JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January |, (889. 














We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 

To all members of Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 


To ali members of W.C. T'. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To ali registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To ali teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


SPECIMEN COPY 
FREE H! 


Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


The First Year, 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


8 Park Street, Boston. 

For further information regarding Special 

Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. : 
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Vor the Woman’s Journal. 
THE TYRANNY OF LOVE. 


BY IRENE G. WHITE. 





His Plea. 
Love makes you mine; most blessed thought! 
It gleams with joy in darkest night, 
And radiates a halo bright 
Round common toil with duty fraught. 


My own—thank God! Such generous gift 
Has warmed my deepest depths of soul ; 
It is my long sought star-lit goal 

Come unto me from life’s broad drift. 


I feel my deep unworthiness 

To wear the pear! love brings to me; 
The blemish of my past I see 

Rise like a cloud of selfishness. 


The fires of sin swept me away 
From virtue’s path of purity, 
From royal deeds of charity, 

And manhood’s loftier moral way. 


Oh, I have feared, in moody hour, 
Lest stains like these upon my past 
Might all my future overcast, 

Despite God’s loving, cleansing power ; 


As heart of oak must bear the mar 
Inflicted on the youthful tree; 
Though ages of futurity 

Conceal, they cancel not, the scar. 


But now I know that your sweet soul, 
So pure and strong, so brave and true, 
Hath power to build my life anew, 
The ill subdue, the good extol. 


Ah, dear, my future, in your hands, 
Must shape itself as you decree; 

Your potent will hath set me free 
From selfish aims, and sin’s commands! 


There are no heights [ may not reach 
Of fame or fortune, by your side, 
My inspiration and my guide. 
Accept the task, love, I beseech! 
Her Answer. 
I love you, but I dare not take 
The burdens you would have me bear; 
Responsible for every share 
Of gain or loss your years may make. 


You tell me that my love’s a shield 

From sin that snared you in the past— 
That my staunch soul shall speed you fast 
Where all choice blessings are revealed. 


But what of mine? Pray tell me, dear, 
While I give all to help you rise, 
Neglecting my ambition’s prize 

That you may win that grander sphere, 


What is it you will do for me? 

What my advancement, while I spend 
My energies that you,may mend 

A frittered life and destiny? 


My life is mine. I cannot give 

Its precious hours to your employ, 
Unless receiving sure convoy 

That I a grander life may live. 


My soul is mine, and I must die; 

You could not, if you would, decree 
Against my immortality, 

Nor thwart the grave where I must lie. 


God-given life and soul are mine, 
Two monuments of trust to build; 
And I must strive that they be filled 
With choicest grain and richest wine. 


T soar to heights in fancy’s flight, 

I search for wisdom’s diadem, 

I sigh for glimpse of truth’s pure gem; 
You stifle me with self-love’s blight. 


I love you, and I hoped, alas! 
That you could give me prize for prize— 
That, hand in hand, we both might rise. 
You offer nothing. Let it pass. 
Webster, Dak. : 
. ~_oo+- 


FORTH. 
Not my own waves that thunder on the shore; 
Not my own wild wind sweeping o’er the seas; 
Not my own music in the mighty roar 
That makes its chords of all the yellowing trees; 
Not my own skies that shine in gloom and gleam, 
Over the turbid waters in their strife ; 
Not my own wide horizon’s pale gray dream, 
In yon faint glimpse of the fair hills of Fife. 
. Yet, as two meeting in a foreign land, 
Hailing the subtle link of glance or tone, 
Stretch eagerly to clasp a kindred hand 
That pulses with the blood that warms their own, 
Se, yearning always for my English North, 
I linger, listening lovingly, by Forth. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 


“ONE NEW SUBSORIBER.” 


A True Story. 





BY C. R. 


‘“‘Won’t you please give it a trial, any- 
how, grandma? You’ve never read it, so 
there’s uo use in telling me that you don’t 
like it.” 

Bertha was ready to start for home, and 
stopped at the door to make this last ap- 


» peal. ° 


Grandma took up the paper in question, 
and glanced disapprovingly at some of the 
headlines. ‘I don’t know about it,” she 
said, doubtfully. ‘“There’s most too many 
new notions, I’m afraid. I wasn’t brought 
up to think it was proper for women to 
travel around making speeches, or to write 
for print, and [ guess this paper upholds 
them in it. I suppose it’s all right for 
some folks, but I’m almost too old to 
change all my views.. Now there’s a nice 
paper that James’ wife showed me last 
evening”—— 

Bertha interrupted scornfully, ‘‘Oh yes, 
I know what that is! It’s one of those 
soul-stirring affairs that tell how to make 
crocheted lace, and crochet chair-tidies, 
and manufacture indigestible desserts, and 
that ‘flowers will probably be worn next 
spring,’ and all that. If that’s the kind of 
literature you want, grandma, I’ve noth- 
ing more to say!” 

Bertha opened the door. 

“Don’t be vexed, dear,” laughed grand- 
ma, who was really very fond of the girl; 





“*] will subscribe for your pet paper, if 
you want me to so badly, and I'll try to 
like it, if only for your sake.” 

In a moment Bertha was at her side, 
kissing her rapturously. 

“I knew you would, grandma, dear; and 
it won’t be long before you'll like it for its 
own merit as much as I do. Why, some 
of the best and wisest people in this coun- 
try write for that paper! Now, good-by. 
Mother will be anxious if I stay any long- 
er.” And with a loving if somewhat vio- 
lent embrace, Bertha vanished. 

Left to herself, grandma looked very 
dubious, as she straightened her cap and 
glasses, sadly disarranged by her grand- 
daughter’s hug. She had been trained to 
very conservative views concerning 
women. Now here she was, a promised 
subscriber to an out-and-out suffrage 
paper. However, she would not draw 
back now; and in due time the first num- 
ber arrived, to be thoroughly read by the 
old lady, with a feeling of mild horror at 
some of the, to her, new and startling ideas 
contained therein—though she confessed 
that some of the arguments looked reason- 
able. 

Some months afterward, during one of 
Bertha’s visits to her grandmother, she 
noticed a copy of ‘that suftrage paper” on 
the table, and said: 

**Grandma, to tell the honest truth, aren’t 
you glad you subscribed for the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, and don’t you like it?” 

Grandma’s face lighted up with enthu- 
siasm. 

‘Like it! My dear, it is one of the no- 
blest papers ever published, and I’ve 
learned more from it than | ever expected 
to know or believe about women. I can’t 
thank you enough for overcoming my 
prejudice, and persuading me to take it. 
And I’m not the only person benefited 
either, for, as soon as [ read it, I send each 
number to my sister Ellen in Dakota. 
She wrote to me lately, saying that her 
daughter and husband read it too, and 
have been thoroughly converted by it. §o 
you see the good that just one copy can 
do. Why, I wouldn’t be without it for 
anything!” finished grandma, fairly beam- 
ing with earnestness. 

Germantown, Pa. 

——e e+ 


A PAIR OF WEDDINGS. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





**You don’t say so!” 

Grandma Pine looked sharply over her 
spectacles at pretty Nanny Campbell, who 
sat at her feet on an old-fashioned ‘‘crick- 
et,” the blaze of the open fire playing on 
her bright, blushing face, and lending a 
richer shade of gold to the crown of flufty 
hair that hid her white forehead. 

Nanny had come up to Traverse to spend 
Thanksgiving with her grandparents. She 
came the day befcre, but her father and 
mother could not leave till the next morn- 
ing. Dr. Campbell was too busy a man 
to spare more than a day from bis prac- 
tice; and Nanny was glad to come alone, 
for she had a great piece of news to tell 
grandma. Yes, witha deeper glow than 
the firelight on her drooping face, she im- 
parted the wonderful intelligence that she 
was engaged to Jack Norton, and was go- 
ing to be married on Christmas. Now 
grandma was not much surprised, for 
Jack Norton was the son of Dr. Camp- 
bell’s oldest and best friend, and the chil- 
dren had known each other always. 
Grandma, with the forecasting wisdom of 
old ladies, had prophesied to herself this 
result years ago, yet she thought she was 
surprised to find her prophecy fulfilled. 

Perhaps it never would have been had 
Nanny and Jack lived next door to each 
other always; but when they were yet 


children Mr. Norton had left Ridgefield | 


and gone to Boston to live. And Jack, 
moreover, had been sent to Germany for 
his preparatory studies, and to England 
for his collegiate education, so he was as 
good as a stranger when he came home to 
share his father’s business; and when he 
saw pretty Nanny, who had blossomed 
from a plain angular little girl into a love- 
ly young woman, he fell in love with her 
after the good old fashion, and she re- 
turned his passion with all the faith and 
fervor of a girl’s first serious affection. 

They had been engaged several months, 
but Nanny had not announced the fact to 
any but her father and mother. She was 
both shy and cautious, so she waited to tell 
grandma until the wedding day was set. 

Grandma was ready with congratula- 
tions; yet, as she drew the fair young 
head down’ to her knee, and stroked the 
bright hair with tremulous fingers, she 
sighed, for she had lived too long not to 
dread life for the child she loved so well. 

“I’m kinder pleased,” she confided to 
grandpa, in that ‘‘grand committee of 
two” which married people hold on mat- 
ters that interest them or their neighbors, 
‘and I’m kinder distressed, too. I don’t 
like his bein’ a lawyer; *t never seemed as 
though ’twas a reliable business, nor one 
thet a real honest, straightforrard man 
could foller.” 
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“Well,” said grandpa, thoughtfully, 
“*you’ve got to take things by and large, 
Elviry—by and large. The’s some lyin’ 
in all business. You don’t sell all the big 
p’tatoes nor all the sound apples in the 
same barrel ef you’re a farmer, nor you 
don’t tell a man how old your critters be— 
not toaday. Do you s’pose Tatum sells 
his dry goods an’ groceries on the square 
always? Don’t we get poor drugs for 
high prices down to Dean’s? An’ come to 
fine it down, Parson Pitcher dou’t write a 
sermon every week, now I tell ye. There’s 
suthin’ bad to everything; taint a heaven 
on earth down to Bosting, no more’n ’tis 
here to Traverse.” 

“Well, I don’ know as tis,” replied 
grandma, with a sigh; ‘“‘but anyhow I 
wish she wasn’t goin to be married in De- 
cember.” 

And while Nanny was bustling round 
in the kitchen the next morning, stirring 
cold milk into the Indian pudding that 
to-day had the great oven to itself, basting 
the huge turkey in the roaster, garnishing 
the tongues, keeping an eye on the chicken- 
pie that stood on a tripod in the chimney- 
corner to keep it hot after it had been 
drawn from the aforesaid oven, and doing 
for grandma all the little odds and ends 
that are so much work for old people and 
so little for young ones, grandma was re- 
volving in her mind certain good counsels 
for the girl, which might or might not be 
accepted and acted upon; for grandma 
had old-fashioned ideas, She spoke at 
last, her fingera meanwhile busy paring 
potatoes for the pot that stood bubbling to 
receive them: 

“So you’re goin’ to be married Christ- 
mas day, be you, Nanny?” 

‘*No, dear—Christmas eve.” 

‘Seems pretty cold time for a weddin’,” 
said grandma, taking up another potato. 

“Well, yes. Jack would not wait till 
June, when I wanted to have it; he said 
he never believed in long engagements. 
And mother thinks just so; that is, where 
people have known each other as long as 
Jack and I have.” 

“Goin’ to be married in church, I 
s'pose?” 

“Oh yes; and then a reception. Now 
you and grandpa must come down; I want 
you to promise.” 

‘*We’re a’most too old and too rheumat- 
icky, Nanny, to go junketin’ round in 
midwinter.” 

‘No, you’re not—not a bit. The cars 
are warm, and mother’ll have a fire in 
your room; and it’s going to be such a 
pretty wedding! Si% bridemaids, granny ; 
all of them pretty girls, too, in low dress- 
es of lace and pink satin, with roses and 
short veils of tulle. They’ll look just 
lovely. And Dr. Adams—you remember 
Everett Adams, who studied with father— 
he's to be best man.” 

‘Land!’ ejaculated grandma. ‘J should 
think Jack would be the best man amongst 
"em.” 

“Well,” laughed Nanny, with a blush 
that would have been the precise tint for 
her bridemaids’ dresses, ‘‘Z think he is; 
but that isn’t what they call him.” 

‘‘And what is ‘low’ dresses?” queried 
grandma. 

“Oh, low-necked, and with no sleeves; 
just a strap across the shoulder, you 
know.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed the old 
lady, looking over her spectacles with a 
glare of horror. ‘‘I should think that was 
‘low’! Dreadful low, too. They’d ought 
to be ’shamed of theirselves !” 

‘*Why, gran’, it’s the fashion.” 

‘I don’t care nothin’ about that, child; 
it ain’t decent, nor it ain’t pretty. Who 
wants to see them girls’ bones? and girls 
in these days haven't got much more’n 
skin and bones. Mabbe that young doc- 
tor may like studyin’ of ’em, and seein’ 
how the j’ints work; but I should ruther 
be a dead skeleton than a live one, if I 
was a-goin’ to be studied by a young doc- 
tor.” 

‘‘Grandma, I do think you're dreadful! 
Why, Alice Brooks has got neck and arms 
like a baby ; and Rosina Leavitt's are love- 
ly, too, if she is a little dark.” 

“Well, anyway, I call it cruelty to ani- 
mals to hev them girls go out in that con- 
dition of acold winter’s night into a big 
draughty church. Be you goin’ ‘low’ 
too?” 

“Oh no! It’s not the fashion for brides. 
I’m going to have white satin, high to the 
throat and down to the wrists, with beau- 
tiful lace all about it.” 

“I guess your pa wouldn’t let you go 
apy other way,” dryly remarked grandma. 

“TI guess he'd have to, if twas the fash- 
ion,” pouted Nanny. 

‘*Well, fools aint all dead yet,” retorted 
grandma, with some severity. ‘‘When I 
was married twas daylight, and to home. 
Eben and me was going down to Boston 
for a spell; he was in old Silas Bunker’s 
store then. I had on a dark blue cloth 
habit with frogs onto it, anda big Leg- 
horn bonnet with a white feather, real 
long and curly, an’ some red roses under 
the front on’t. “I'was warm an’ sensible 





for a long ride in September, and our 
folks thought I looked consider’ble well.” 

The old lady’s keen dark eyes and deli- 
cate aquiline profile, though the waved 
hair was now snow white, and the small 
mouth had lost its color and fulness, made 
Nanny acquiesce in “tour folk’” verdict. 

“I guess you looked just lovely, grand- 
ma; but”—— . 

“Say! here’s the doctor!” screamed 
Thankful Bangs, who was setting the 
table for dinner, and Nanny’s speech never 
was finished, for she and grandma rushed 
out to meet the welcome guest. 

Two hours after, when the dinner had 
been discussed, and the guests were pick- 
ing out their walnuts and butternuts, the 
never-failing last course at Traverse for a 
Thanksgiving dinner, Mrs. Campbell said, 
suddenly, “O Nanny! I quite forgot. 
Here’s a little note that came for you after 
you left.” 

Nanny took the envelope, eyed it on the 
outside, turned it over and examined the 
seal, and then re-turned it and inspected 
again the direction and the post-mark.- 

“Seems to me it would be a quicker 
way to find out who wrote itif you opened 
it,” remarked Dr. Campbell. 

Nanny laughed, and broke the seal. 
“Oh, dear!” she said, after running 
through the brief missive. ‘‘Isn’t this 
provoking? It is Alida Van Alstyne, 
Just hear: 

‘**My Dear Nanny: I have only found 
out to-day that your ‘maids’ intend to 
wear low dresses. I never have given in 
to that style yet, but if I could sacrifice 
what you would call my prejudices and I 
call my principles off Ahy occasion, or for 
any one, it would be now for you. How- 
ever, I have a threatening cold, which I 
must nurse, and perhaps you will remem- 
ber that I had pneumonia last winter, so [ 
cannot, for my health’s sake, wear any- 
thing but a pcp and long-sleeved 
dress. Now I shall not feel at all aggrieved 
if you drop me from the company of 
bridemaids on this account; but I want 
you to let me know just as soon as possi- 
ble, so that 1 may or may not engage 
Madame Delano. Yours lovingly, 

ALIDA VAN ALSTYNE.’ 

“Tsn’t it too bad!” exclaimed Nanny, 
as she laid down the note. 

“Too good—to be true,” growled the 
doctor. 

‘*What shall I do?” asked Nanny, look- 
ing about her in a sort of mild despair. 
““Sho’s my intimate friend, and was going 
to be my first bridemaid; she’s such a nice 
contrast to me, and I’m so fond of her! 
And she’s sent me the loveliest present 
I've had— such a set of pale pink coral 
and pearls! Oh dear!” 

*“T should think she’d got some sense,” 
put in grandma. ‘J don't see why you 
want to make your weddin’ a killin’ busi- 
ness to all them poor young cre’tur’s.” 

“That’s just it, mother,” said the doc- 
tor, putting down the red apple he was 
quartering. ‘‘Last winter there was just 
such another wedding in December. All 
those girls had to ride a mile to the vestry 
of St. Paul’s; form there, and tramp round 
to the front door of the church; drop their 
wraps off at the door, where the cold wind 
struck their bare chests and shoulders; 
stand twenty minutes at the altar; ride 
back that mile; and stand up all the even- 
ing at a reception so crowded that the win- 
dows had to be dropped from the top to 
prevent asphyxia; and then at midnight 
drive back to their homes, the thermome- 
ter being six below zero. There were six 
bridemaids there: two had pneumonia 
within the week; one had acute bronchitis; 
another, tonsilitis; the other two, being 
tough or case-hardened, escaped with se- 
vere colds. So much for low dresses at a 
church wedding!” 

‘Nanny wasn’t one of ’em?”’ asked 
grandma, anxiously. 

“No; she went to the wedding, but by 


vigorous researches into the possibilities , 


of fashion I discovered that young women 
do sometimes wear what they call V- 
shaped necks to their dresses—a fashion 
that only exposes the most sensitive part 
of their lungs both in front and at the back. 
However, Madame Delano, the autocrat 
of our city dressmakers, is a patient of 
mine, and I held counsel with her; so Mis- 
tress Nan went to that party in a very 
pretty as well as a respectable gown, for I 
had Madame ‘fill in,’ as she called it, that 
absurd piece-of-pie shaped neck with thick 
satin covered with costly lace; and there 
were actual sleeves to the gown, short, to 
be sure, but long kid gloves met them, so 
my daughter’s person was not on exhibi- 
tion like Barnum’s ‘fat lady’ that night, 
and she was consoled for being decent and 
warm against her will by the expensive 
lace and some new bracelets.” 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Nan. 

“That is just so, my dear; and when you 
came home did not you find a cup of hot 
broth waiting for you? and a fire in your 
room? Who do you think ordered that?” 

Nan looked at her father with dimmed 
eyes, and blew a kiss at him across the 
table; she just began to realize the care 
that had surrounded her all her days. * 

But she must answer that note. 

‘““What shall 1 say to Alida, mamma?” 





Mrs. Campbell was a quiet, sweet, moth- 
erly woman; but, more sympathetic than 
the doctor, she better understood how 
powerful fashion is with girlse—how few 
have strength of character to withstand its 
stringent if absurd demands. 

“I don’t think you can drop her, Nan- 
ny,” she said. “I think that would be un- 
kind and needless. Sheis to be first bride- 
maid, and therefore stands next to you; 
and as you are to wear a high dress, hers 
will not be as conspicuous as if she were 
among the others. I agree entirely ‘with 
your father, and [ am glad it was not your 
suggestion that the rest should wear low 
dresses.” 

So the matter was settled, and in due 
time the wedding came off. It was a pret- 
ty wedding, as Nanny had assured grand- 
ma it would be; but the old people of Trav- 
erse did not come down for it : the snow lay 
deep over all the country, the thermometer 
sank to depths unusual even in New Eng- 
land, and keen winds swept across the 
shining drifts that seemed to pierce the 
heaviest clothing. 

‘*We love ye just as much, dear,” wrote 
grandma, ‘‘as though we come to see you 
married; but we’re old folks, and the 
weather is consider’ble cold for anybody 
to be out in; and he is threatened some 
with sciatiky, so we dursn’t resk it. So 
we send you a little matter to buy a wed- 
din’ present with, bein’ you're all the gran’- 
child we’ve got, and do ye get somethin’ 
real useful or comfortable with it for to 
remember your very lovin’ grandpa and 
grandma.” 

A check for five hundred dollars fell 
from the letter. Oh!” exclaimed Nanny. 
‘Now I can have a seal-skin! I didn’t 
want to ask father for it.” 

While the bridal procession was forming; 
I am afraid even at the altar; certainly at 
the after reception—the “‘best man” was 
observed by a disinterested spectator to 
turn his eyes very often upon Alida Van 
Alstyne. No wonder; she was a very 
lovely girl, and to-night was at her best; 
the delicate rose satin that clothed her 
stately lithe figure up to her throat and 
down to her wrists shone like a pale sun- 
set through the filmy lace that was draped 
over it and caught up with blush-roses; 
where the lace crossed her bosom in soft 
folds from either shoulder a bunch of the 
same roses nestled, and the frill of rich 
lace that stood up about her throat was 
held in place apparently by a collar of sil- 
ver filigree, fine as frost-work, clasped by 
a rose of pink coral in whose heart sparkled 


rested on her coronet of dark hair was held 
by a rose and its bud; the whole dress 
was exquisite. And best of all, a warm 
natural color lit her fine face, and she 
looked as she felt, comfortable and at ease. 

But the others—poor souls! how could 
they help it?—were pinched with cold: 
their cheeks colorless, their pretty noses 
absolutely blue; and Rosina Leavitt could 
not smother with her utmost efforts and 
her lace handkerchief the incessant little 
cough that made Dr. Campbell knit his 
forehead and stir uneasily in his seat, for 
he knew the girl had a sad inheritance of 
blood: her mother came of a consumptive 
family. 

Dr. Everett Adams did not forget his ad- 
miration for the ‘first bridemaid” when 
this wedding was over. He became more 
and more devoted, und the next September 
society in B—— was pleased but not sur- 
prised to hear his engagement to Miss Van 
Alstyne announced. By a rather odd co- 
incidence, their wedding too was fixed for 
Christmas eve. Alida Van Alstyne was 
very wealthy, if she was very sensible. 
She had as many ‘‘maids” to attend her as 
Nanny Campbell, and she gave them their 
dresses. They were of rose satin, too, but 
made high in the neck and long-sleeved, 
the quaintly cut basques trimmed with 
white fur, a broad band of it edging the 
short full skirts; poke bonnets of the same 
satin wreathed with short white ostrich 
tips, and bunches of white roses on the 
left shoulder, completed the charming and 
warm costumes. Not one among the pret- 
ty group had ever looked so pretty or been 
more comfortable. And the bride was 
lovelier than ever in her close robe of spot- 
less satin, with no sparkle of jewel or glit- 
ter of gold about her, but profuse white 
roses garlanding ‘from throat to hem her 
long dress, and a crown of them fastening 
the veil of Mechlin, that was all the dra- 
pery that fell over the solid moonlight 
folds of her train. 

Mrs. Jack Norton looked on from a chan- 

cel pew, and, thinking of her own wedding, 
gave a silent sigh to poor Rosina Leavitt, 
sleeping in her Southern grave. That 
troublesome little cough had done its 
work. She had taken cold in the church, 
and gone down to death so fast no human 
power could stay her steps. 
“Do you know what first ‘fixed my 
young affection’ on you, as the novelists 
say, Alida?’ asked Dr. Adams, as he sat 
with his bride on the walls of the old fort 
at St. Augustine two weeks after their 
wedding. — 
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“J suppose it was my beauty,” she af- 
swered, with a look and laugh of coquet- 
tish mischief, for Everett Adams had al- 
ways said that he never could or would 
marry any woman merely for her good 
see indeed, madam. Though I don’t 
deny the self-evident fact of your lady- 
ship’s loveliness. But the first thing 
that attracted me was your sensible and 
comfortable dress at Mrs. Norton's wed- 
ding. If the other bridemaids had only 
known how pinched and forlorn they 
Jooked, how little those bare arms and 
necks were admired by the spectators, it 
would have taught them some things. 
But you were blooming and radiant, and 
your dress far handsomer than theirs. I 
could not have fallen in love with a red 
nose and pale cheeks, I admit.” 

Alida laughed, and the doctor kissed her. 
There was only a sea-gull to be shocked.— 
Harper's Bazar. 


-_——_ —-#@e— —-—— 
A CO-OPERATIVE COLONY.” 


Co-operative housekeeping is a millev- 
nial dream with many women. An experi- 
ment in this direction is now in its first 
weeks of trial, which may prove the most 
important and most interesting test of the 
practicability of the co-operative principle 
yet made in this country. 

In one of New York’s Jersey suburbs, a 
dozen or fifteen families—summer emi- 
grants from the city, some of them—have 
had a few acres of rolling ground laid out 
in a rather picturesque little park. The 
biggest and best of the trees have been 
spared, the carriage drive winds in lazy 
curves, and the group of Queen Anne cot- 
tages which has sprung up during three 
or four seasons past differs in no respect 
from hundreds of others within a short 
radius of the city. 

The little birds’ nests of houses in brick 
and wood, with their open fireplaces and 
all manner of quaint and pretty home 
plenishings, would seem the least likely 
spots in the world in which a radical de- 
parture from traditionary custom might be 
expected; and yet their occupants have 
taken a resolve as adventurous in its way 
as the experiment of the Brook Farmers ; 
for this is to be a co-operative colony. The 
people who have taken the scheme in hand 
are not visionaries, as their plan might at 
first suggest, but a social, semi-literary 
coterie of pleasant folk, with the faintest 
tincture of Bohemianism, of moderate tod 
comfortable means, who know one another 
well, and who, on the strength of summers 
and winters of neighborliness, have com- 
bined to save time, labor, and the waste 
and annoyance ofservants. The city con- 
tingent is tired of mock marble grandeur 
in ten-story apartment buildings, tired of 
hotels, tired of French flats, and tired of 
housekeeping with modern inconveniences. 
The bold spirits have persuaded the timid 
ones to believe that something nearer 
the ideal than the usual alternations of do- 
mestic rebellion, anarchy and despotism, is 
possible; and the business heads of the 
party have carried out one innovation after 
another in a common-sense and, thus far, 
wholly successful way. 

In Acadia, so to dub a place which has 
too little liking for reporters and curiosity- 
seekers to permit the publication of its 
true name, the first project to be started 
which was at all out of the ordinary way 
was a co-operative laundry. At the open- 
ing of the summer season last year, the 
thirteen families on the ground, mindful 
of the coming influx of warm weather 
guests, assisted a capable washer-woman, 
who had the strength of mind to tear her- 
self away from the delights of the tene- 
ment region in New York, and from com- 
petition with the city’s steam and Chinese 
laundries, to organize a laundry of moder- 
ate proportions in an outbuilding refitted 
for that purpose. The laundress, a bright 
Irish woman, was blessed with executive 
ability, and had a strong-armed and ruddy 
sister whom she enlisted in the service. 
These two kept the colony washed, ironed, 
starched, blued, fluted and frilled with de- 
lightful spickness and spanness, for the 
entire season, hiring extra help when they 
needed it, buying all necessary supplies in 
quantity, and, by applying a little of the 
system which has got into nearly every 
business in creation but housekeeping, sub- 
stituting one set of washing machines, 
wringers, set tubs, parboiled arms, steam- 
ing walls, and general upset uncomforta- 
bleness for a dozen or more ditto, all at 
not above two-thirds the cost of the regu- 
lation article. 

Project number one having worked satis- 
factorily, project number two suggested 
itself in July, was discussed in August, re- 
solved upon in September, and active 
Preparations were begun in October. 

A co-operative dining-club was more 
difficult to organize, but it promised even 
reater results. It inyolyed the erection 
of a club-house for its operations, but 
such a structure on a modest scale had 
already been talked of for other purposes. 
When the summer birds had flown, the 
carpenters set at work under the supervi- 








sion of the families in winter residence, anu 
the Christmas dance was held in the com- 
pleted structure. 

The club-house is a simple enough three- 
story building of the same Queen Anneish 
stripe as the rest of the colony. Its upper 
floor is a small ball-room, lecture-hall, al- 
lurement to amateur concerts or theatri- 
cals, as required by the exigencies of all 
the-year-round residents. The second 
floor has a billiard and smoking-room, the 
rendezvous of the men, and a reading- 
room, which is a social resort of both 
sexes. The first floor is given over to the 
co-operative dining-club, whose culinary 
operations are carried on in a basement 
kitchen. 

For the practical inauguration of the 
dining-club, two women with heads on 
their shoulders—one of them a cottage 
owner, the other a sister of a resident— 
have been chosen steward and general 
manager. The steward will do thé buy- 
ing, and attend to the finance department ; 
the manager will be responsible for the 
bills of fare, for the hiring and superin- 
tendence of servants, etc. ‘These two will 
receive a monthly salary. 

Meals will be served either in the dining~ 
hall or in the separate cottages, an extra 
rate of board being charged in the latter 
case. With a view to securing family pri- 
vacy so far as possible in all cases, the din- 
ing-hall is of irregular shape, with alcoves 
and bay-windows, and devices for swinging 
curtains and screens and portieres, break- 
ing it up, in fact, into a series of dining- 
rooms, of which each family may pre-empt 
itsown. Itis asunny, pleasant apartment, 
furnished by the women chiefly interested 
with an eye to homelikeness and cosy ef- 
fect. House cookery daintily served, 
and with a sharper eye to variety than is 
possible in the average household, is what 
the co-operators are aiming at. Dainty 
table linen, bright glass and silver, deft 
waiting, fruit in season, and a sufficiency 
of courses at dinner, they believe, from 
the first few weeks’ experiments, can be 
had by good management with compara- 
tively little outlay. The object of the trial 
was not to save mouey, primarily, but to 
save time and kitchen jangles and confu- 
sion. Board has been fixed at four dol- 
lars per week for each adult, at which 
rate it is now believed that, counting 
fuel, servant hire, provisions, and mental 
wear and tear, expense will be saved to 
each household, and a small dividend on 
the investment accrue besides. The 
women of the colony expect to be gainers 
by this differentiation of labor. ‘T'wo of 
them have found in it a bread-winning 
occupation; several want their days to 
give to the training of families of children ; 
one is something of an invalid, glad to see 
a chance of rest; and—I said it was a 
semi-literary group—one is something of 
a naturalist, who will go on with her 
studies; and one is trying to write. 

It is too soon to make any prophecy as 
to the success of an experiment hardly be- 
yun. Acadia isa far-away country, but 
many overburdened house-wives_ will 
wish it were here and now.—Zliza Putnam 


Heaton. 
——--o-o———————— 


HUMOROUS. 


Laundry-women are forgiving beings. 
The more cufts you give them, the more 
they will do for you. 


He—My darling, I really believe my 
rheumatism has wholly disappeared. She 
—Oh, I am sorry! Now we shall never 
know when the weather is going to change. 


Judge—What sort of man was it whom 
you saw commit the assault? Constable— 
Shure, yer honor, he was a small, insignif- 
icant craythur,—about yer own size, yer 
honor. 


It is all well enough to say that thirteen 
isan unlucky number. But this country 
started in business with thirteen States, 
and seems to be still holding her own.— 


Mistress—Why, Mary, I told you to 
make up my room an hour ago, and here 
it is in terrible disorder. Mary—Yis, mum, 
an’ I did make it up; but the master came 
in to put onaclane collar, mum, and he 
lost the button.— The Epoch. 


‘And why are you surprised, Mr. Samp- 
son,” she said, drawing herself up with 
hauteur, “that [ play the piano so well?” 
‘*Because your hands are so small, Miss 
Smith, that you must find it difficult to 
strike an octave.’’ Then she played some 
more for him.— Tid-Bits. 


‘‘How is this, my son; you write and 
tell me that you’re up and dressed every 
morning in time to see the sun rise, while 
the president of your college informs me 
that you liein bed till 9 o’clock and after?” 
“Well, you see, father, the sun rises till 
noon in Cambridge.”—Harper's Bazar. 








“We Point with Pride” 
To the “Good name at home,” won by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. In Lowell, Mass., where it is pre- 
pared, there is more of Hood’s Sarsaparilla sold 
than of all other medicines, and it has given the 
best of satisfaction since its introduction, ten 
years ago. This could not be if the medicine 
did not possess merit. 1f you suffer from im- 
pure blood, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and realize 
its peculiar curative power. ‘ 





NT 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. ~ ‘s to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
Sold Everywhere. 






‘LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 
Gilt Edge 


| DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


MIONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 


Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
For Sale in Boston by ali the Fashionable Firms. 


H. H, TUTTLE & CU,, 435 Washington Street. 

T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 4649 Washington Street. 
THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. ROWE & CO.,, 637 Washington Street. 



















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


’ LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 








EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with or without the 


Infants, 


yd, 
oa 
; ' le onan 
Hg ut 


“ 603 “ 





PATENTED. 


> Laced 
o - Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..........++ 
o ‘ 


, Boned 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones,..-......+.+e0:eeeeseeees 
* 631, Infants’ e “ 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


THIS WAIST isa ect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


mes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at p) e 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 

and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust fulled 

that of a corset front, so that a 

within a waist. In the Open 

cular attention to the physical 

the growing little ones has been 

large variety of sizes, all ages can 


of under 
corset and a bust erage is 
van BT and ucmipenananta 
ns 
iven in shaping the parts,and from the 
perfectly fitted from stock. 


i 


PRICES. 
Style - Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....-+-..ceeesees 


Bone Front onl 
Back, Boned Front and Back. 





OP eee eee eee eee) 


FOE ORR eRe eee eeee 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Ohildren and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious 


ment. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on one of price, and if not satisfactory, 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Ment 


on THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


aa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROS'l & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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[TRADE-MARK. | 


Strawberry Hill Pork. 


Northampton people indulge in the following com 


A RELI 
Penge Bo ughs, Colds, Bron 
TW BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET 

Lawrence, Mass. 


IN COMBINATION WITH 
Extract of Malt & Compound Syrup of Generate, \ 
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Toronto, Canada. 


A, Magee & Co., ta ATL 





| MEDICAL REGISTER 


| 
| 
| 


mendations of Strawberry Hill Pork, a new enter- | 
prise recently started in their midst, signed by nearly | 


one hundred business and professional men. 
sample names may be found attached: 

Strawberry Hill Pork has its origin near us, on Dr. 
Learned’s well-known strawberry grounds at Flor- 
ence. 
seasons. We cheerfully indorse its claims of supe- 
riority over that of the general market for the 
following reasons, viz.: 


1, Only young and healthy animals go to the 
slaughter. 

2. They are fed upon milk and grain and the 
grasses, instead of the ordinary swill compounds. 
The y live in the open field and are surrounded 


by pure air and fresh running water, in place of the 
filth pools of the barn cellar and its accompanying 
vaults. 

4. Lard from Strawberry Hill Pigs is always clean 
and pure, containing neither water, cotton-seed oil, 
or cholera germs. 

5. The Sausage is enclosed in cloth and wax- 
paper covering, in place of the intestinal case—often 
diseased—from other animals. 

6. The mode of preparation for the market is 
cleanly and wholesome. 

7. But for the added cost of thus making Pork, 


after the Doctor’s modernized and hygienic formula, 
we believe Strawberry Hill Pork would have the | 
precedence in every household where its history is ; 


known, 
A. G.Hill, Mayor, Northampton. 
H. K. Parsons, Alderman, Florence. 


Myron C. Howard, Councilman, Florence. 
William Fulton, Councilman, Florence. 
Rev. E. G. Cobb, Cong. Church, Florence. 
Rev. J. F. Allen, M. E. Church, Florence. 
G. B. Drury, Supt. Schools, Northampton. 
Dr. C. L. Knowlton, Northampton. 


Dr. James Dunlap, Northampton. 

Dr. Wm. M. Trow, Northampton. 

H. 8S. Gere, Editor Gazette, Northampton. 
E. C. Stone, Editor Herald, Northampton. 
Chas. L. Warner, Editor Hamp. Co. Journal. 
J. W. Whittlesey, Cashier Northampton Bk. 
Lewis Warner, Pres. Hamp. Co. Bank. 


For Price-List and Circulars Address 


W. A. CURTIS, Florence, Mass. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
dend for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


URE FITS! 
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‘DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term Cagis about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 





| and practical instruction in every department of 


medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, Ill. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 





‘Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty, Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 


| one of the best remedial agencies for many chronie 


diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
orters and Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 
rom 9 to 4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 


| reserved for outside practice. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| N, College Ave, and 21st St, - 
| 
| 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
| oratory and Dissecting Room. 








FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....ssssseseeeees .00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in Advance.......cecsccsscccccccee 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once ee 5.00 
GPAGUAMSR FeOscccccccccsccscce covccecesccce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three F sof graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. §Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all thy 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














BUSTON ALMANAC 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1888. 
53D TEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


628 Pages. Price, $1. 
BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & GO., 
(55 Franklin Street, . . Bostem 


Motes promety on receipt of price. " 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KC N ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Consti; , Headache, and 
LIVER ri ‘Any indy can take theee, 


PILLS so Gente « Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The beet end sates re- 

WINE OF COCA SERV, 7O8i¢ and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the interesting books which 
have lately come into my hands are three 
which may be worthy a passing notice. 
Not that they deal with the momentous 
question of woman suffrage, but because 
they show how our friends over the seas 
are desirous of educating the rising gener- 
ation to a point where it will be able to 
comprehend the various questions of the 
future. Has not *‘the girl of the period” 
been kept, in some countries, in a state of 
bundage,—that is, so far as a strict carry- 
ing out of Mother Grundy’s bebests may be 
called bondage? Has she not been edu- 
cated to believe that her future depended 
upon the smiles and witcheries required to 
please the other sex? As John Stuart Mill 
says in his “Subjection of Women,” she 
has been trained to believe that marriage 
is the only end and aim. ‘To-day, while 
that aim holds good in many cases, yet 
she is taught to believe that she has a 
place in the world among the workers; 
that she is a thinking being, with high 
duties and aims, either in or outside the 
family circle. While in many cases she 
will always be shielded from the trials 
which await a woman who is obliged to 
take a stand as the bread-winner of the 
family, yet again the turn of Fortune’s 
wheel throws her out into the world where 
she must compete with men on their own 
ground. If she stands alone in the world, 
she has much to bear. If she has others 
dependent upon her, her anxieties are 
doubled. Woe betide her, if she has not 
been educated beyond the mere accom- 
plishments! Fortunate may be her life, if 
she has had a systematic training in any 
branch of knowledge. Then, when re- 
verses come, she can turn her one talent to 
account, and if health do not fail, she 
will gain a position for herself where she 
can at least relieve the present necessity. 
Will the time ever come when she will re- 
ceive equal pay with men for the same 
class of work? Possibly it may, when the 
noble workers who are now struggling to 
give woman the suffrage gain still some 
other foothold for her. By degrees she 
will win the recognition which her con- 
fréres try to deny her at present. Even 
80 all discussions regarding the education 
of girls, all efforts to broaden the knowl- 
edge of that sex, help, little by little, 
towards making her self-sustaining. At 
last her eyes are opened to the fact that 
the present and future have opportunities 
for a broadening of woman’s sphere which 
the past has not had. 

In ‘*Moderne Madchenbildung und die 
Frauenfrage,” the author, I.Gressler, treats 
of the ‘momentous woman question” from 
a physiological and psychological stand- 
point. He is led to believe that the tenden- 
cy of the age towards broadening woman’s 
field of labor does not tend towards a state 
of contentment, nor does it make her life 
happy to have so many avenues of work 
opened to her. The ‘‘restfulness of soul 
is no longer there,” and yet ‘tis but com- 
mon humanity to make every effort to aid 
the women of the middle class to earn an 
honest livelihood.” Her physique, how- 
ever, does not admit of the hard work 
which the other sex can easily accomplish, 
so that Herr Gressler warns her not to :t- 
tempt work from which, on account of 
that very weakness, she is debarred. In 
mental growth, he, too, would scarcely find 
an equality between the sexes; but that 
side of the question has been too often dis- 
cussed to dwell upon it here. 

A new French work, ‘De l’Enseigne- 
ment des travaux du ménage,” by A. J. 
Germain, takes up the subject of domestic 
economy. He would have every young 
woman taught, either at home or in school, 
to be a careful housewife; to have a thor- 
ough knowledge of all the domestic duties, 
in addition to what is considered woman’s 
work per se—viz., a familiarity with all 
kinds of sewing. He would give in the 
schools certain knowledge of hygiene and 
sanitation. ‘The pupil should be taught 
how to select everything needed in the 
ménage. The teacher should aim in the 
lesson to explain how the different house- 
hold utensils are used, how the food should 
be selected, the best quality of dress-goods 
to buy, ete. Certain notions of horti- 
culture and arboriculture should be in- 
cluded in the course. Regular lessons 
should be given in cooking, in nursing, in 
the preparation of food for the sick-room. 
In fact, the lessons in household and do- 
mestic economy cover.a multitude of sub- 
jects which are too numerous to mention. 
‘The aim is a good one, and if there is reg- 
ular training, the result will be excellent. 
For woman in the past has had many an 
uphill struggle, and has, like Sisyphus, 
found the stone ever rolling back, ready to 
crush, just because she had not been 
taught these very duties which help, at 
least, to make a happy household, even if 
there is no need for any use outside the 
family circle of the knowledge thus gained. 
But if the “evil day cometh,” then in 
many ways can such knowledge be turned 
to account: in teaching others these self- 





same duties; in the cooking school; as a 
modiste; as hospital nurse; or in the po- 
sition of matron at the head of an estab- 
lishment. 

‘The third book, *‘ Les Lycées de Filles en 
1887, par F. Gibon,” covers the subject of 
secondary education in France. ‘The pros 
and cons of this point in the new school- 
law are discussed from the religious stand- 
point. The writer evidently does not feel 
that much good is to come from this 
higher education, and he quotes the result 
of such effort in several institutions dur- 
ing this past year. Yet, if directed from 
the atheistical tendency which many fear 
from the “‘laical” instruction of the pres- 
ent day, the writer apparently agrees 
with the sentiments of Mgr. Dupanloup, 
which he quotes, when he says, **L’ éduca- 
tion de la femme ne doit laisser sans culture 
aucune des facultés dont elle est douée.” 

GRAHAM. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 23, 1888. 
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DANTE SCHOOL IN CHICAGO. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Many of your readers will be surprised 
to know that a very successful ‘*Dante 
School” was held in this busy Chicago, in 
the busiest social week of the year. The 
arrangements for the school had been 
made by the kindergarten teachers and 
their friends. Holiday week, chosen for 
the convenience of the teachers, had not 
been thought a favorable time, but in spite 
of this, and in spite of rough winds and 
drifting suow, with the thermometer flut- 
tering about zero, at the five morning ses- 
sions of the school from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty people were inter- 
ested listeners to the lectures, while an 
equally attentive audience of from one to 
two hundred followed the five evening 
lectures. 

The desire for the school had grown out 
of Mr. Denton Snider’s Dante classes, 
and the work of the Dante School was 
about equally shared by Dr. Wm. T. Har- 
ris, Thomas Davidson and Mr. Snider. The 
favor of the school was about equally 
shared by the three friends, each of whom 
had his high tide of brilliant success. 

All who know Mr. Snider are aware 
that he has for many years worked with 
unswerving devotion to bring the great 
poets before the world as ethical teachers, 
and with this work perhaps no other per- 
son has felt so warm a sympathy as Dr. 
Harris. The attendance at the school was 
not so surprising as the effect produced. 
It seemed to me like a religious revival in 
the intellect. One said of it, ‘*The work 
of this week has challenged my inten- 
tions and gquickened my aspirations.” 
Another said, ‘*This has, indeed, been a 
‘holy-day’ week.” Another, “I went 
away from those lectures loving every- 
body.” ‘The inevitable results of sin, the 
purification from sin, and the beatitude of 
freedom from sin, were unfolded with 
great clearness, and with a novelty that 
awakened deep interest. 

Bishop Fallows was present, aud ex- 
pressed a warm appreciation of the work 
done, and other clergymen, in the pulpit 
or out of it, have shown a reverent regard 
for the searching ethical interest awak- 
ened. The editor of Unity, referring to 
the popularity of the Dante School, says, 
‘Instead of poodles and point-lace, Dante 
and point-lace have become the fashion 
in Chicago.” Fashionable women attend- 
ed the Dante School, but many more of 
the most earnest women. Others regretted 
that it Game at atime when domestic af- 
fairs required a devotion to Santa Claus. 

These lecturers taught the same truths 
that our pulpits teach from week to week; 
but, in the novel medizval garb, the truth 
arrested and held the attention till people 
saw why it was so and why it must be so. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Snider 
is sowing perennial ethical seeds in the 
very material life of this wonderful city. 
Some fall upon stony ground, but some 
fall upon good ground, and are pushing 
forward to fruitaye. His listeners are for 
the most part women, but in the life of 
to-day women are almost as important as 
men; and Mr. Snider has the rare faculty 
of not antagonizing other ethical or relig- 
ious teachers; he only seems to bring a 
fresh exposition or illustration of their old 
themes. This forward leading of the kin- 
dergarten teachers give: a hope that Chi- 
cago teachers are beginning to assume the 
intellectual and moral position that right- 
fully characterizes their profession. 

Mr. Harris returns in February for a 
series of lectures on art, and Mr. Snider 
will resume his classes for the study of 
‘The Literary Bibles” later in the spring. 

During the last week Miss Frances E. 
WiHard addressed the Chicago Women’s 
Club. Though a member of the club, 
Miss Willard never attends except now 
and then by especial arrangement to ad- 
dress the club. She spoke upon the tem- 
perance movement; and, though the mem- 
bers of the club necessarily knew a good 
deal of the remarkable growth of the W. 
Cc. T. U., I think her presence and talk 
gave a realizing sense of her individual 








power, of her intellectual force and avu- 
men, of her shrewd diplomacy, and of her 
unswerving, mighty purpose, which they 
had not felt before. Whether they agreed 
with her or not, I think they went away 
feeling that Frances Willard’s way would 
yet prevail. I am in entire accord with 
her temperance and social views, but, had 
I not been, I think I should have felt that 
any resistance would be in vain. No picture 
of her that I had ever seen gives the force 
there is in the calm, undisturbed determin- 
ation of her face; nor does her face show 
the religious enthusiasm one hears in her 
words. Mary E. BEepy. 
Chicago, Jan. 23, 1888. 
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THE CHICAGU TRIBUNE. 


CHICAGO, JAN. 20, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Without doubt the most mannish (as 
contradistinguistied from manly) daily 
journal of importance in the nation is the 
Chicago Tribune. Three instances occur 
almost in the same issue. Mrs. Caroline 
B. Corbin, a good woman, but belated re- 
former, comes out withatirade against 
the enfranchisement of women, predicts 


‘the “herding of men and women” as a 


consequence, says the W. C. T. U. women 
have not thought deeply (as she has?) into 
all these dreadful consequences, and the 
Tribune puts her article on its first page. 

Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, the chief Con- 
gregational pastor Of the city, celebrates 
his twenty-fifth year of one pastorate. 
Beside him has stood, throughout it all, a 
nature stronger and sweeter even than his 
own, that of Mrs. Goodwin, whose Bible 
class has been a praise among the people, 
and whose rare wisdom and radiant cul- 
ture have supplemented his work, and 
**forwarded him as no other could,” in all 
he has attempted. But the Tribune makes 
no allusion to this strong and lovely lady 
in its general review of her husband’s 
church and its results. 

The Tribune, indeed, regards women as 
so truly the *‘adjuncts and incidents,” the 
dolls and dependencies of men, that it has 
taken as its own a boorish way of indicat- 
ing the presence of ladies at entertain- 
ments, parties, germans, ete. One would 
have said that here, at least, they might 
stand in their own right; but the Tribune 
indicates them thus: ‘*The following gen- 
tlemen were present—those indicated by a 
star * were accompanied by ladies.” 

And this in Chicago—the broad, the 
breezy, the progressive. But there is too 
much beer and tobacco in the Tribune of- 
fice to be oftset even by the bright presence 
of Ada Sweet and the other women who 
write now and then for its columns, and 
whose relations to the raper are the only 
leaven in its lumpishness, so far as the 
woman question is concerned. 

CHICAGOAN. 
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KANSAS NEW YEAR'S CARD. 


The Kansas Equal Suffrage Association 
has issued a New Year’s card, its front 
bearing a bunch of sunflowers, hand- 
painted, and tied with the symbolic yellow 
ribbon, with the New Year greeting, and 
the name of the sender. On the back is 
the ‘Badge of the K. E. S. A.,” with these 
lines by Mrs. Bertha H. Ellsworth: 


“‘K—ansas prairies bear the flower, 

A—nd her women wear its hue, 

N—amed in legend as each hour 

S—unward looking, fond and true, 

A—nd the golden sun has blessed it with the 
color of bis light. 

S—o we wear it as our symbol of the sun of 
truth and might.’ 


———- —+#¢e——_-— 
AN ORCHESTRA OF WOMEN. 


The **Englesbian Orchestra,” consisting 
of twenty-five young ladies, gave their 
first public concert at the Town Hall in 
Brookline, January 24th. This company 
was formed by Miss Kate E. Norcross, of 
Somerville, last spring. At first, half a 
dozen students who desired to perfect 
themselves in orchestral instrumentation, 
met for private rehearsals. But so bene- 
fivial did they find it, that insensibly it 
shaped itself into a complete orchestra, 
with violins, violoncellos, bass viols, cor- 
net, flute, clarionet, and other instru- 
ments necessary to a competent perform- 
ance. All this was arranged and carried 
out by one young girl, exceptionally mod- 
est and retiring. The concert last evening 
was a perfect success. The performers, 
unlike most amateurs, were neither self- 
conscious nor bold. They went about 
their work like lovers of music. and per- 
formed their parts to the entire satisfac- 
tion of their audience. They hold them- 
selves in readiness to serve lyceums, Com- 
mencements, concerts, etc. We wish 
them success. 

———— —# oe — — — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty different woman suffrage tracts 
(sample copies) sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
Address C. Wilde, WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office, Boston, Mass. 

‘The Woman’s Vote in Kansas,” giving 
the results of municipal woman suffrage, ia 
now for sale, postpaid, 30 cts. per hundred. 





PITH ABD POINT. 
Neutrality, in ‘question of right and 
wrong, is a ‘ y alliance with the the wrong. 


There is no pen that, in all matters 
fects goat pad eee | of education, tem- 


perance and religion, the State would be a 
material gainer b a votes of 
women.— 


Women have usually as pec leisure 
and capacity to form political opinions as 
men have; and to cast a vote once or 
twice a year need involve no more time 
nor trouble than posting a letter.—Col. T. 
W. Higginson. 


If women are fit to rule in monarchies, 
it is difficult to say why they are not — 
ified to vote ina republic; nor can 
be greater indelicacy in a woman’s going 
up to the ballot-box than there is ina 
woman’s opening a legislature or issuing 
orders to an army.— Hon. H. B. Anthony. 


The usual and proper exercise of the 
right of suffrage really involves only two 
things: the formation of an opinion about 
public men and measures, and the casting 
of a vote as the expression of such opin- 
ion; and neither of these =e ought to 
degrade a woman.— Wm. I. B h. 


All the objections that were aor against 
the liberation of the negro are now seen to 
have been frivolous, hollow, absurd, or 
wicked ; so those now urged in opposition 
to the enfranchisement of women will, in 
the end, be regarded as equally ridiculous, 
empty and worthless.— William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, in 1870. 


The woman suffrage movement is not 
an anti-man movement. Not a movement 
of woman against man. Not even a 
woman's movement. It is a movement of 
men and women for a great political re- 
form, in which both sexes are equally in- 
terested, and by the success of which the 
highest interests of both will be promoted. 
—H. B. Blackwell. 


We implore our sisters, of whatever 
kind or degree, to make common cause with 
us, and organize a peaceful Grand Army of 
the Republic of Women. We do not ask 
them to organize as against men, but as 
against all that is pernicious to men and 
to women; against superstition, whether 
social or priestly ; against idleness, wheth- 
er zesthetic or vicious; against oppression, 
whether of manly will or feminine caprice. 
Ours is but a new manceuvre, a fresh 
phalanx, in the good fight of faith. In 
this contest, the armor of Paul will be- 
come us, the shield and breastplate of 
strong and shining virtue.—Julia Ward 
Howe. 


The opposition of intelligent men to 
woman suffrage can be explained only as 
due to a survival of the selfish instincts of 
primitive times, which led men to regard 
women us subservient wholly to their own 
personal gratification, and to seclude for 
their own delight and comfort qualities in- 
tended for the improvement and regenera- 
tion of mankind. ‘To sentiments not less 
selfish, though more refined, must like- 
wise be attributed the reluctance of many 
intelligent women to offer to perform, and 
to‘insist upon performing, the duties they 
owe to the political society in which they 
live. Fora desire to please a husband, a 
father, or a brother, rather than to serve 
the State, to aid the right, and to fight 


crime, disorder, misery and injustice, can- 
not be called unselfish.—George Pellew, 
LL. B. 4 
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Tue Strawberry Hill goods advertised in an- 
other column deserve special notice. They are 
commended by well-known citizens of Northamp- 
ton and Florence over their own names. The 
Strawberry Hill pork is fattened in large open 
fields in summer, and with the buttermilk of 
creameries in the winter. It is put up in pack- | 
ages to suit. The lard is clean, clear and white, as 
we know by having tried it; the sausage is much 
freer from fat than most goods of this kind, and 
their whole supply seems to be of the very best. 





Do you have dyspeptic troubles ? Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which has relieved thousands, and 
will cure you. Sold by druggists. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength and wholesomeness. More economicai 
— the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
oy with the muititude of low-test, short- 
weight, a > or — powders. Sold only 
Roya. awe Ppowsane Co., 106 

Wail 8 Street, New York. 
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. SPECIAL 1 NOTICES. 


men's Ola Monday, J 
203.30 Pe Me Mary will ead 
o FM Bre Mary Sedgwick 


olttpine, Batec,—see. 29, Woman’s Beew 
lbs iy fl Union, 7 erese © Street, 3 P.M f. 
Rooms open at 12 o’clock. 


Moral Education Association. — A 
mee will be held at Wesleyan Hall, Feb. 3, at 3 








sane R Rdward Osborne, if the ot it Be. 
in, Evangeli Boston. u ; 
“Some Things that Trouble Me.” invited. 





Ph ohegiont Institut ‘e.— The - 
versa eetii first PM ct Weslenen of each = 
will be held Feb. 2, 

Bromfield Street, conducted ‘by the the Procident, aie. 
Helen B. O’ Leary. 





Industrial Home School for Girls, 
PINE OLIFP COTTAGE, DEDHAM, MASS. 
Address the President, 
cL. W. WILLson. 


Boston DRESS-CUTTING 1 School, 
Improved “Tallon Method of Ce Cuttlog Taught. 
PATTERNS CUT TO 








PRIVATE TEACHING. 
raduate from the Framingham Norma! School 
ail the Mass. Normal Art School, having had wide 
and varied experience in teaching, both in America 
and England, would like sivete penile. either in Kin- 
dergarten and Common ool subjects, or in Paint- 
ing and Modelling. Miss How: , 92 Chandler St. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the'*‘PgzouNIARY AID SystsM,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


MRS. L. M. ENIGHT, 
MODISTE, 


301 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 














Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 


Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





Hours for Meals: 


BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M. 
LUNCH, 12 to2 P. M. 
DINNER, 6to7 P. M. 


Same Hours on Sundays. 


TABLE EXCELLENT. 
Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 
MRS. D. S, STOCKHAM, 


PROPRIETOR. 





TBE SECRET OF FRENCH COOKING. 
MME. A. FAVIER’S 
PREPARED 


teen rte IING. 


FOR 
SOUPS, MEATS, 
POULTRY, SALADS, 
Etc., Etce., Ete. 





This Prepared Seasoning has been used by me in 
my French American Cooking School, and 
by request put in the market. For Sale by S. 8S. 
Pierce & Co., and all Grocers, 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles i Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN. 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS : 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
CONTRIBUTORS : 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
hows, Louisa M. Alcott, Mrs. H. M. Tracy 
Cutler, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. M Put- 
nam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Black- 
well, Miss Mary E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 

PER YEAR, $2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading -Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 

SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 














“It is the only ip ouly page Tie I — and I find it invaluable 
to me.” — Louis: 


“T would give up m ped aper sooner than the 
WomMANn’s JOURNAL. xs ly paper, soon Me 


“It is an armory of weapons to all whe: are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”"—Clara Barton, 


“The WoMAN’S Joven bee world of my out- 
look upon the greet eat yk world of seee tn tae 
work, worth and 


i victory. 3 in this 
oe Se ow ae 2s styles Pare and its 
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irty different 
caplet post-paid ior 10 Sen ae 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 


GC. H, SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, Bottom, 
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Business Manage 


TERMS—$2.50 a 
tor three months, ' 
CLus RATES—t 
Boston OFFIC! 
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